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A. THOUGH no praiſe can raiſe a laſting 
efteem of a thing, that can be tried and ex- 
amined, above what its intrinſic value naturally 
produces, and all that is, neceſſary is to place the 
thing itſelf in a proper light, for the diſplay of its 
worth ; I cannot nevertheleſs forbear to jay ſome- 
thing of a book which I tock the pains to tranſlate, 
and after ſeveral years, am induced to publiſh, not 
without ſome opinion of its utility, from the impreſ- 
ſion which the reading of it made upon myſelf. The 
book is not altogether unknown to the public, and 
even very coarſe copies of an excellent original have 
been well received, if one may judge from the re- 
peated editions of fome former tranſlations. That 
of Meric Caſaubon is every where rude and unpo- 
liſhed, often miſtakes the author's meaning, and 
ſometimes is unfair. That of Jeremy Collier bears 
% faint a reſemblance of the original in a great 
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many places, that I cannot imagine how it could be 
copied from it. The tranſlation lately publiſhed at 
Glaſgow is an improvement upon Caſaubon's, but 
comes far ſhort of the perfection I aimed at; and 
wherein I have failed, — be glad to ſee another 


attain. 


But to return to the commendation of a boo, the 
turning wheresf into our native tongue, I thought 
no unmanly or unprofitable abuſement in an abun- 
dance of leiſure, It is a collection of ſuch thoughts, 
as appeared to be of the greateſt importance to a 
great monarch, but whoſe perſonal merit far out- 
ſhone his imperial dignity; a prince who was the 
delight of his ſuljects while alive, and is now the 
admiration of all who are acquainted with his cha- 
racer : ſuch thoughts as when they once entered 
his mind he was unwilling to forget, and therefor 
cammitted to writing for the refreſhment of his 
memory, when his inclination led him ts revive the 
ſame ideas, They are, I believe, the ſame, or of 
the ſame kind, with what he calls his Commentaries, 
Memoirs, or Memorandums in the bogk itſelf. For 
that is more likely to be true, than that a man of 
his turn of mind ſhould employ himſelf in writing, 
and eſten reading the tranſactions of his cwn times, 
as he plainly intimates that he did with regard te 


(10-3 
theſe commentaries which he mentions. And who- 
ever conſiders what was the chief object of his con- 
templation, and what his notion of human affairs, 
as both may be gathered from this back, will incling 
to the ſame opinion. Moreover, whatever is ſaid 
by way of precept, admonition, exhortation, reproof, 
is addreſſed to himſelf, his intention having been e- 
vidently no other, than to ſet down certain memc- 
randums for his own uſe, without any vicu to the 
publication of what he wrote, 


Theſe tus remarks are ſufficient to expluin the 
title of the bock, as it lands in the original, and to 
juſtify that which I have given to the tran//ation, 


The thaughts here inculcated are not ſuch as be- 
long peculiarly to the rank and lation of the author, 
but they are ſuch as he judged to be of greater mo- 
ment, than the ſubtileſt precepts in the arts of peace 
and war; as being, when ence thoroughly imbibed, 
not only the true foundation of true ability in the 
management sf great aj airs, but alj2, as being the 
very efjence of wiſdom, and of that felicity which 
attends it in all conditions of liſe. Here ts the 


ſource of that magnanimity which enables the mean- 
eſt ſubjefts, and raiſes princes ts the higheſt pitch of 


glory, Here is the ſource of that canjlaiit jerenity 


1 
and internal ſatisfattion of mind, which exhilerates 
even indigence, and without which even empire it- 

felf is a burden. 


The book begins with an enumeration of ſevera] 
good qualities of theſe about him, whoſe inſtruction 
and example contributed to the forming of his mind 
and manners. Which ſtrokes character taken al- 
together are a large collection of the greateſt and 
rareſt virtues that adorn human nature, propoſed in 
a plain ſimple manner ; without any ſuperfluous 
words, and glaring ornaments of ſpeech. More- 
over. theſe pictures are the more moving and inte- 
reſting, that they are not propoſed barely in honour 
of the perſons characteriſed, but as the patterns on 
which cur author ſtudied to form himſelf, 


This beginning is followed by a collection of the 
moſt elevated thoughts concerning the harmony and 
progreſs of untverſal nature, and the proper virtues 
of human nature ; thoughts that are apt to produce 
every thing that is praiſe-worthy, im the diſpoſition 
of their lives ; and are the ſource of all that is re- 
puted moſt ſublime in the greateſt poets and philgſo- 
phers. if they are not of ſuch general influence to 
retain men within the bounds of duty, as are the ar- 
ticles of the Chriſtian belief 5 they are eſtimable nat- 
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withſtanding, in ſo far as they contribute to that 
end among the mere incredulous part of mankind, 
and as having actually furniſhed the world with ex- 
amples of the moſt exalted virtue, And a well-in- 
formed Chriſtian, who refts upon and glories in his 


» belief, not for its own ſake, and as the badge of a 


party ; but in ſo far as it opens a wider door, to 
the attainment of thoſe virtues, wherein lies the per- 


fection of human nature: cannot be diſpleaſed to ſee 


the duty of worſhipping God and loving our neigh- 
bour, drawn from what our own obſervation teach- 
es us concerning the nature of God and man. 


What theſe thoughts are, I leave the reader to 
gather from an attentive peruſal of the book itſelf. 
Thoſe that are moſt eſſential are often repeated, but 
akvays with ſome variety in the turn of the thought 
and in the form of the expreſſion. And what may 
Seem difficult in one place is for the moſt part explain 
ed by what is ſaid in another. 


It is evident that the author's notion of the uni- 


verſe as an eternal ſubſtance, paſſing through a co- 


eval ſeries of changes, rooted in the ſame neceſſity 
by which the ſubſtance itſelf exiſts, but ſo as to be 
in the ſame degree under the adminiſtration and di- 
rection of the Gods, as principal members of this 
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great commonwealth ; it is evident, I ſay, that this 
notion is not reconcileable with the Chriſtian philsſo- 
phy. But as certain it is, that it was the utmoſt ef 
fort of human reaſon among the Heathen philoſophers, 
towards accounting for the nature of things, con - 
fiftently with a due regard to thyſe opinions, rites 
and obſervances, which have been diſtinguiſhed by 
the appellation of ſacred ; and which, notwithRand- 
ing the abſurdity and even the pernicious tendency 
of many of them, in divers forms of religion that 
have been and are now eſtabliſhed in the world, are 
originally derived from, and owe their force to that 
natural propenſity which all men have, to fear and 
worſhip the inviſible power by which the world is go- 
verned, | 


But if Antoninus differs from us in ſome points 
of ſpeculation, his doctrine concerning what ought ty 


be the diſpoſition of men's minds, and the conduct of 
their lives, is altogether Chriſtian, and is enforced 


by the moſt moving and perſuaſive arguments to a 
rational mind, that fludies to be virtuous for vir- 
tue's ſake, that is to ſay, truly virtuous, For one 
who does good and abſtains from evil, only from hope 


- of reward and fear of puniſhment, regards the ob- 


jefts of his hope and fear more than he does his duty: 
and although he may be a tolerable member of human 
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feciety, is as far from being a læyal.ſulject of the ſave- 
reign reaſon, as he who openly rebels againſt it. 
The cleanneſs of ſuch a man's hands may ſerve 10 
veil, but does not purge the corruption of his heart ; 
and though ſeemingly a free agent, he is in reality 
a ſlave to his own paſſions, which are the moſt out- 
ragious of maſters. Accordingly Antoninus is not 
| frightened into the road of duty, as froward chil- 

dren are checked by bugbears ; but he reaſons him- 
| ſelf into it, advancing from the conſideration of the 
perfection of human nature to the neceſſary means 
of attaining it. And that due regard may be had 
to God as concerved in the quality of a lawgiver, he 
attends alſo to the conſideration of what may be his 
will, and gathers it, not from any verbal declara- 
tions, to which his belief, it ſeems, did not extend, but 
| from the properties and circumſtances of the divine 
5 works themſelves, according to this irrefragable 
f rule, that if God is conſiſtent with himſelf, his will 
2 
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muſt be, that men ſhould act and be diſpoſed agree- 
ably to the principal qualification of that nature 
which he has given them. Now the principal attri- 


i” bute of human nature is that whereby it is quali- 

| fedto diſcern, wherein lies its own perfection and 

5 beatitude, and when diſcerned, to purſue the ſame 
invariably ; ſo as being diveſted of falſe opinion, to 

6 be exempted from the neceſſary conſequence of viciaus 
| b 
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action. Accordingly in this purſuit of the perfection 
and beatitude of human nature, lies human virtue, 
as in deviating from that road, lies human vice: 
and every ſingle action is either virtuous or vicious, 
according as it leads to that end, or has a contrary 
tendency. This diſcerning faculty, raiſed to its full 
vigour and determining force, is called reaſon, and 
is that ſame reaſon in kind, allowing the other to be 
higher in degree, which Jeſus manifeſted to the world, 
and in which the Apeſtle John ſays, there was light 
and there was life, that it was in the beginning, was 
with God, and even was God, In a word, Auto- 
ninus recommends ſuch virtue as is the ſpontaneous 
fruit of reaſon, and not the violent effe of fear, 
He adores and loves his God, and leaves it to the 
vulgar to fear their idols. 


1 have retained the diviſion of the bock into twelve 


ſections, and diſtinguiſhed the ſeveral articles or 
chapters of each ſeftion by the numerical figures, ac- 
cording as I thought the matter required that di - 
ſtinction. 


There are ſome few places of the extent of a few 
words, where the author's meaning is either doubt- 
ful, or altogether inextricable, becauſe of ſame cor- 
ruption or defect in the text, or becauſe of the author's 
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ſetting down only ſuch words, as might be a ſuffici- 
ent memorandum to himſelf, but not ſufficient to con- 
vey his thought to other people, In the firfl caſe I 
have incloſed the moſt probable ſenſe between crotch- 
ets. The other caſe is marked cut by one or mere 


ſtars. 


Readers, who are acquainted with the original, 
will judge for themſelves of the juſineſs of the tran- 
ation, and whether many things, not underſized by 
BL /ormer tranſlators, are not placed in a true light. 
Other readers will be apt to judge favourably, if 
the thoughts appear ſolid, and worthy f ſuch a mag- 
nanimous and learned prince, as was the author; 
without my aſſerting that I have done tolerable ju- 


ſtice both to the ſenſe and dignity of the original. If 
I have done right in the main, a ſew failings, that 
may poſſibly occur, ought to be forgiven. 


To conclude, I affirm on good grounds, that this 
manual of Marcus Antoninus contains more of 1ſe- 
ul matter than all the volumes of Plato and Ari- 
Iſtotle. Whether the reader will uſe it or not, as 
uch matter ought to be uſed, let him ſee to that. All 
can do is to tell him, that if he inclines ts have 
uch a ſoul as Marcus Antoninus had, he cannot da 
better than frequently to view this picture of it. A 
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picture as far beyond that, which is exhibited in th 
vaunted commentaries of Julius Cæſar, as a model 
of human perfection, adorned and illuſtrated with 
magnificent views of univerſal nature, and lively 
images of its perpetual and moſt intereſting contents, 
exceeds, in grandeur and utility, a bare ſpecimen 
crafty and fortunate ambition, couched in a fallaci- 
ous and ſcanty narrative of ſuch tranſient and nou 

frivolous facts, whether prejects or events, as fre- 
quently occur in the courſe of human affairs. | 
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Marcus ANTONINUS. 


SECILION I. 


'K Y grandfather VRRVUS was my pat- 
M tern for ſweetneſs of temper, and 
| that meekneſs which excludes all 
anger and paſſion, The fame of my father's vir- 
tues, together with what rememberance I myſelf 
had of him, laid before me the modeſt and the 
manly, My mother's example taught me the 
worſhip due to the gods, the bounty in giving 
duc to men, and abſtinence not only from injuri- 
dus action, but even from the very thought of it 
and moreover, the plain ſimple manner of life; 
very different from the luxury of the rich. I owe - 
to my great grandfather, that 1 was not ſent to 
public ſchools, but had good teachers at home; 
and that, I know how neceſlary it is not togrudge 
any expence on that article, | 


EO 
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2. I learned from my governor to deſpiſe the 
pitiful factions of the circus and amphitheatre, to 
be neither for the green nor the blue, neither a 
Parmwlarign, nor Secutorian: what jt is to en- 
dure labour: to be ſatisfied with little: to do 
things one's ſelf without the miniſtry of others: 
not to be pragmatical and meddling : and not to 
have ears open to flander, From DioGntTvOs, 
not to be eaper in-the purſuit of trifles : the not 


believing what is faid by juglers and pretenders to | 


miracles, concerning the power of charms, the 
caſting out of demons, and the like: not to keep 
quails for game, or be fond of any ſuch amuſe- 
ments: to bear freedom of ſpeech in other people, 
L owe alſo the ſame perſon that I took a liking to 
philoſophy ; that I heard firſt Baccnivs, then 


Tax DASsIS and MARCIANUS: that I wrote dia- 


logues early in my youth: that the couch, the 
fkin, and other ſuch implements of the Grecian 
education became agreeable to me. 

3. From Rus ricus I took the hint, that the 
frame and temper of my mind wanted amendment 
and correction: not to fall into the uſual heats 
and zeal of wrangling ſophiſts and captious reaſo- 
ners: not to ſpend time in writing pieces of the- 
ory and meer notional treatiſes : not to uſe incit- 
ing and exhortatory ſpeeches : not to ſtudy to be 
admired by aſſuming an air of auſterity, or that 
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of 4 man of great buſineſs and importance To 
deſiſt from the ſtudy of rhetoric, poetry, and 
witty conceits: not to ſtalk about in full dreſs at 
home, or give way to any ſuch fopperies : to write 
letters in a plain ſimple ſtile, like that which the 
ſme Rus ricus ſent from Sinueſſa to my mo- 
ther : to be ſo difpofed towards thoſe who have 
any way offended or wronged me, as to be caſily 
and perfectly reconciled to them, how foon they 
are willing to acknowlege their fault and return to 
their duty: to read with clofe attention, and not 
to be ſatisfied with taking a flight general view of 
the matter: not to be haſty in aſſenting to what 
is ſaid by people about me: to him allo IJ am ob. 
iged for becoming acquainted with the books 
that contain the doctrines of EricTETus, of 
which he made me a preſent out of his own li- 
brary. | 

4. In APoLLON1Us I had a pattern ſet before 
me of true freedom of ſoul ; of that ſteady pru- 
dence which leaves nothing to chance that reaſon 
can provide for; of ſo ſtrong an attachment to 
reaſon, as never to loſe fight of it, even for a mo- 
ment; and of invariable equanimity in acute 
pains, the loſs of a child, lingering diſeaſes. In 


him I ſaw evidently as in a living example, that 


the ſame perſon could be both very vehement and 
perfectly calm; I ſaw an inſiance of the moſt per- 
| A 2 
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4 The COMMENTARIES of Sect I. 


fect candour and good humour in philoſophical 
lectures, without any mixture of the moroſe and 
peeviſh, and of a man who reckoned his {kill in 
the ſciences, and his ability in explaining them, 
the leaſt of his accompliſhments. From him alſo 
I learned how favours done by friends are to be 
received, ſo as neither to be entirely overcome by 
them, and condeſcend to mean acknowlegements, 


nor to jet them paſs without taking due notice of 


them, 


5. In the life and converſation of SEXTvus, I 
beheld a pattern of benignity ; the example of a 
family governed with true paternal care ; the very 
Picture of life led according to nature. There 
was gravity without affectation. Readineſs to 
diſcover and ſupply the wants and wiſhes of 
friends. Temper to bear with the rude and illi- 
terate. Diſcretion not to loſe time in the ſtudy 
of things of a dark and doubtful nature. The 
talent of accommodating himſelf to all ſorts of peo- 
ple, in ſuch a manner, that while the ſweetneſs 
of his converſation ſurpaſſed the moſt delicate 
flattery, he was at the ſame time commanding the 
higheſt reſpect for himſelf. The faculty of inve- 
ſtigating from their true ſource, and digeſting in 
the beſt method, the eſſential rules and maxims 
for the conduct of life. Never the leaſt appear: 


| afice of anger, or any other paſſion, but at the 
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ſame time the moſt unpaſſionate, and the tender- 
eſt and moſt affectionate man. A readineſs to 
ſpeak well of people without loquacity. Great 
and various learning without ſhow aud oftenta- 
tion. 

6. In the behaviour of ALEXANDER the gram- 
marian, I remarked as worthy of imitation, how 
far he was from being cenſorious, and that he ne- 
ver laid hold in a reprcachful manner of any im- 
propriety in ſpeech, or cavilled at any provincial, 
incongruous or harſh expreſſion ; but would him- 
ſelf dexterouſly and in a genteel manner give the 
very phraſe that ought to have been uſed, either 
by way of anſwer, aſſent, or joint inquiry con- 
cerning the matter itſelf, without taking the leaſt 
notice of the blundcring expreſliqn ; or in ſome 
other handſome manner would admoniſh of the 
miſtake, 

7. PHRONTON pave me to underſtand what 
envy, decęitfulneſs, and diflimulation are apt to 


accompany ſupreme and abſolute power; and that 


generally ſpeaking, thoſe we call men of quality 
are not overſtocked with tenderneſs and humanity. 

8, I learned from ALEXANDER the platonic, 
not to make frequent uſe of the plea of want of 
leiſure, by ſaying that lam buſy and have no 
time, or rather never to uſe it without neceſſity, 
cither in ſpeaking or writing, much leſs to excnſe 
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myſelf from difcharging the duties 1 owe to my 
ſeveral relatives, by pretending the circamftances 
of affairs, | 

9. From Carolus, not to light the coth- 
plaints of a friend, even though he ſhould chance 
to complain without reaſon ; but to endeavour to 
ſet him aright and reſtore him to his won ted tem- 
per. To be hearty in ſpeaking well of one's 
teachers, like what is reported of Dou iris and 
ATAEnNoODoTUs. What it is to be truly affecti- 
onate to one's childten. 

My brother SEVERUSs was my pattern for 
friendlineſs, the love of truth, and the love of 
juſtice. By his means I entered into the charac: 
ters of THRASEAS, HELVIDIUS, CaTo, Dior, 
BrUTUS, and came to conceive the notion of a 
commonwealth, wherein the members all equal 
to one another are ſubject to the ſame laws, and 
wherein no man has any privilege or authority o- 
ver another, but what that other may in his turn 
have over him, if ever he comes to be intruſted 
with the guardianſhip and execution of the laws; 
alfo the notion of a kingdom, wherein the liberty 
of the ſubject is the fundamental law. Moreover, 
I obſerved in him thefe other good qualities, with 
no ſmall advantage to my own improvement. An 
habitual and uniform regard to philoſophy. A 


beneficent temper, and bountiful without reſerve. 
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A diſpoſition more addicted to hope than to fear, 
and more apt to conhde in the affection of his 
friends than to miſtruſt them. A certain open- 
neſs and freedom of heart, which never allowed 
him to conceal his diſapprobation from thoſe on 
whom it fell, nor put his friends to the trouble 
of gueſling at his ſentiments and inclinations by 
his making a myſtery of them. 

10. In the character of MaxIMVUS, [remarks 
ed theſe eminent qualities. A perr̃ect command 
and waſtecy of himſelf, ſo as never to be carried 
away by the violence of any paſſion, or ſeduced 
by the charms of inconſidetate or blind deſire. 
Cheerfulneſs and good humour in ſickneſs, and 
all other afflicting circumſtances. A ſteadineſs 
and evenneſs of temper, wherein the ſweet and 
pleaſant was mixed with the genteel and manly, 
and which, free of all ſourueſs and peeviſhneſs, ſet 
oft every action that was to be done, by a grace» 
ful and engaging manner of doing it. Such fin. 
cerity in ſpeaking, and ſuch integrity in acting, 
that no man diſbelieved what he ſaid, or doubted 
of the good intention of what he did A mind 
more knowing and elevated, than to be ſtruck. 
with wonder and admiration ; more firm and 
ſteady, than to be overcome with terror, or ſtun» 
ned at any accident. Never in a hurry, nor ever 
in a loitering and ſauntring way; never diſcon- 


8 The ComMMEnNTARIEs of Set. I. 
certed and at a loſs what to do; a countenanceſ| 


never dejected, nor ever diſtorted by a diſdainfu 


ſneer; a diſpoſition the very reverſe of anger and} 


jealouſy, beneficent and forgiving, faithful and 
true. In a word, he had more the appearance 
of a man who never was corrupted, nor ever fel 
from his integrity, than of one reclaimed from 
vice and error, So great was the modeſty and 
politeneſs of the man, that no body could ever 


think himſelf Nighted by him, and withal, his] 


merit ſo conſpicuous, that no body could prefer 
himſelf to MaxiMus, fo as to think himſelf 2 
better man than him. His character was more- 
over enlivened by a ſtrain of gaiety and graceful 
pleaſantry. 

11. In my father I remarked as follows: hu: 
manity and good nature; invariable ſteadineſs in 


reſolutions, taken after full enquiry and mature fi 


deliberation ; no ambition for thoſe honours that 


ire commonly paid to the great; induſtry, dili- 


gence, and aſſiduity; readineſs to hear any pro- 
poſal for the public benefit; an unalterable regard 
to merit in the diſpenſation of favours; a thorough 
knowlege when to be more rigid, and when mos. 
pliable : his laying aſide and diſapproving the cu- 
ſtomary paſſion for boys; his public ſpirit ; his 
leaving his fricnds at full liberty to accompany 
him or not as they pleaſed at his table, and in his 
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ance 
oft! 
and] 


journeys, without ever changing his countenance 
to thoſe whom any buſineſs withheld from paying 
their attendance. That he was deliberate and 
accurately inquiſitive in conſultation, not to be 
put off with appearances and obvious potions, 
but perſiſted in the ſearch until he had penetrated 
to the bottom of the affair : in friendſhip conſtant 
and heedful, neither fickle ard ſoon cloyed, nor 
ever madly fond ; his depending only on him- 
ſelf ; his cheerful countenance ; his foreſeeing 
things at a diſtance, and providing for the ſmalleſt 
circumſtances with a ſeeming negligence. free of 
all ſtifneſs and formality : that in his reign accla- 
mations and all forts of adulation were checked 
and reſtrained, the eſſentials of government care- 
fully maintained, the public revenue frugally 
managed, and the cenſures and complaints of 
ſome people on that head born with and over- 
looked. No ſuperſtitious fear of the gods, nor 
courtſhip paid to men by the mean arts of po- 
pularity, but in every thing ſound ſenſe and ſolid 
reaſon ; no foppery and impertinence ; no giddi- 
neſs and paſſion for novelty; his uſing freely and 
without ſcruple, but at the ſame time modeſtly 
and without pride or vanity, that abundance and 
plenty of the conveniences of life which accompa- 
nied his rank and fortune, ſo that when at hand he 
could enjoy them negligently and as if he deſpiſed 
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them, and when not ready at hand he could be 5 


very eaſy without them: that nobody could ſay 


of him, that he was either a ſophiſter, or a raw | 


home-bred ſquire, or a pedant ; but on the con- 
trary,. that he was a man of mature judgment, 
perfectly accomplifhed, impregnable to flattery, 
and capable of governing both himſelf and other 
people : the eſteem he ſhowed for thoſe who were 
true philoſophers, that is, whoſe life and ſenti- 
ments were regulated according to the maxims of 
philoſophy, without contemptuouſly reproaching 
others; his complaiſance and agreeableneſs in con- 


verſation, without ſtraining the point too high by | 
a nauſeous affectation to pleaſe ; the due care he 


took of his body, neither on the one hand like a 
man that overvalues life, or is ſtudious of dreſs 
and ornament; nor on the other like a ſloven, and 
one regardleſs of health and decency ; by which 
means he ſeldom or never had occaſion for medi- 
cinal drugs and applications. One thing I took 
notice of as molt remarkable, and that was his 
ſubmitting himſelf willingly and without the leaſt 
fign of envy, to thoſe who excelled in any parti- 
cular art or ſcience, ſuch as eloquence, the know- 
lege of the laws and cuſtoms, or any other; nay, 
he would even contrive to give them an opportu- 
nity of availing themſelves of their ſeveral talents, 
and reaping the applauſe due to their ſuperior a- 
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bilities; his doing every thing according to the 
eſtabliſhed cuſtoms of his country, without af. 
fecting to be thought or even ſeeming to be a ri - 
gid obſerver of them; no fickleneſs and incon- 
ſtancy, but a habitude of dwelling on the ſame 
buſineſs, and being eaſy in the ſame place without 
ſhifting : his returning immediately to bis uſual 
occupations, after violent fits of the head ach, 
with as much vigour and alacrity as if nothing 


bad ever ailed him: that he had not many ſe- 


crets, on the contrary, they were very few and 
very rare, and even theſe were only in matters 
that concerned the public ; his prudence and mo- 
deration in the exhibition of ſhews, ſtructure of 
public works, doles or largeſſes, and the like. 
His aim in acting was to do the right thing, and 
not to acquire the reputation of it. He was no 
intemperate bather, no immoderate builder, no 
dainty-mouthed eater and contriver of diſhes ; no 
nice critic in the make and colour of apparel, nor 
ſollicitous with regard to the aſpect of ſervants, 
whether they be handſome or not. * **® There 
was nothing rugged or cruel in him, nothing im- 
modeſt, nothing exceſſive or out of meaſure, fo 
as to give occaſion to ſay that he overacted his 
part: but all things were carried on ſmoothly and 
orderly, reſolutely and conſiſtently, as under the 
direction of a mind undi ſturbed by paſſion, and 
e 
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at full leiſure to give due attention to reaſon, Þ 
What has been ſaid of SocrAaTEs is applicable e- 
nough to him, to wit, that he could both abſtain Þ 
from and enjoy thoſe things, whereof molt peo. Þ 
ple are dejected by the want, and perverted by 
| the enjoyment. To ſtand one's ground in both 
| caſes, and maintain the poſt of reaſon againſt the 
aſſaults on one ſide and the other, argues a ſound: 
and invincible mind, as happened to him on oc- 
caſion of MAxIMus's illneſs. 

12. T owe to the gods my having had good] 
grandfathers, good parents, a good fiſter, good i 
acquaintances, kinſmen, and friends, and indeed] 
] almoſt every thing: and that I failed not in my] 
#1 duty to any of them, notwithſtanding my diſpo-Þ 
| ſition was originally ſuch, as might upon occaſi- 
[| on have led me aſtray, but by the goodneſs of the 
1 gods no occaſion was given me to bewray the cor- 
| | ruption of my heart. I owe likewiſe to the gods 


that I was not left any longer under the tuition 
of my grandfather's concubine, and that I pre. 
ſerved my chaſtity: alſo that I was not too early 
in perceiving myſelf to be a man, but what was 
even ſomewhat late: that I had a father and ſo- 
vereign who could purge me of all vanity, and 
make me ſenſible, that guards and robes, and 
harbingers bearing lamps and ſtatues, with al 
ſuch gaudy pomp and ceremony, were not efler.: 
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tial to the imperial dignity: but that a prince 
might bring himſelf down almoſt to the level of 
a private perſon, without any derogation to his 
magnanimity, or prejudice to his authority in the 


exerciſe of his ſupreme function: that I had a 


brother whoſe turn of mind could excite me io 
be careful of myſelf, and whoſe regard and affec- 
tion was at the ſame time- the comfort of my 
heart : that I had children born to me, who were 
neither ſtupid in mind nor deformed in body : 
that I made no greater progreſs in rhetoric, po. 
etry, and ſuch like ſtudies, whereby I might poſ- 
ſibly been caught, it I had found myſelf advan- 
cing proſperouſlly : that I promoted immediately 
thoſe who had the charge of my education, to 
the poſts and honours which I thought they de- 
ſited, and did not put them off on pretence of 
want of age, with the hopes of providing for 
them afterwards, when they were come to riper 
years: that I was acquainted with ApoLLoNus, 
RusTicus, MAax1Mus: that the image of the 
noble and happy life, which is led according to 
nature, was clearly and frequently preſented to 
my mind; infomuch, that as far as depends on 
the gods, and their communications, inſpirations, 
and concurrence, there is nothing to hinder my 
living according to nature; and my coming ſhort 
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in that matter is entirely owing to myſelf, and 


my not harkening to the ſuggeſtions, and even 
almoſt the 'clear leſſons and inſtructions of the 
pods: that my body holds it out ſo well in ſuch 
a ſtation of life: that 1 had no carnal dealings 
with BENEDICTA, nor THEO PDO Tus; but that 
then, and afterwards having fallen into the paſ- 
ſion of love, I recovered myſelf, That though 
often offended at Rus Ticus, I proceeded not ſo 
far as to do what I ſhonld have repented of : that 
my mother recovered of that ſickneſs which had 
like to have cut her off in her youth, and lived 
with me to her dying day: that as often as I was 
willing to relieve an indigent perſon, or aſſiſt any 
other at a pinch, it never happened to me to be 
told that my money was exhauſted ; and that I 
myſelf never had occaſion for the like afliſtance 
from another : that I had abundance of good and 
well-qualified tutors for my children : that certain 
remedies were ſuggeſted to me in dreams, and a- 
mong the reſt, that againſt ſpitting of blood and 
giddineſs of the head: as happened to me at 
Gaeta, That when I took a liking to philoſo- 
phy, I did not fall into the hands of ſome ſo. 
phiſt, nor attach myſelf to authors, nor buſy 
myſelf about the ſolution of ſyllogiſms, or the 
explication of the celeſtial appearances, For all 
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theſe things require the concurrence of the gods, 


and of tortune. 


From Granua in the country of the Quadi. 


SECTION II. 


AY to thyſelf in the morning: this day I 
ſhall have occaſion to be in company with 
men of vicious characters, ſuch as the overbuſy 
and meddling, the ungrateful, the inſolent and 
injurious, the crafty, the envious, the ſelfiſh, 
All theſe vices they owe to their ignorance of what 
is good and what is evil. But I being well in- 
formed of the nature of good and evil, that they 
are the ſame with honeſt and diſhoneſt, as alſo of 
the nature of him who errs, that he is my kinſ- 
man, not in reſpect of fleſh and blood, but as 
we are both partakers of that divine particle the 
mind; being I ſay well informed of this, I can 
neither be hurt by any of them, for none can in- 
volve me in diſhoneſty, nor can I be angry at or 
hate my kinſman, for we were made to act in 
concert, as much as the hands, the feet, the eye- 
lids, the upper and lower rows of teeth. To act 
therefor in oppoſition to one another is againſt na- 
ture; and to harbour indignation and hatred is 
acting in oppoſition. 
2. The whole of what I am is this Achy mals, 
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this puff of vital breath, and the ſuperintending i 
mind. Away with books, Let not cares diſtra&t Þ 
thee more. That is not thy affair. But as if 


thou wert already dying, look with contempt up. 
on the carnal part. It is but blood and bones, 
and a wcb of nerves, veins, and arteries wove to- 
gether. And the ſoul of vital breath, what is it 
but a blaſt of wind, and that not always the ſame, 
but every moment ſpewed out and ſucked up a. 
gain. The third thing is the governing mind, in 
regard to which, think with thyſelf thus: thou 
art a man advanced in years, let it not continue 
in ſlavery any longer, let it be no more ſtring- 
drawn like a puppet by ſelfiſh and unſociable ap- 
petite, let it no more grumble at the preſent ſa- 
tality, nor ſlink from that which is impending, 
'The province of the gods js full of providential 
care. Fortune's empire either depends vn nature, 
or being complicated with the adminiſtrations of 
providence is ſubordinate to the power thereof, 
Add to this the conſideration of neceſſity, and of 
the common utility of the whole world, whereof 
thou art a member. Whatever univerſal nature 
produces, and is conſervative thereof, is good for 
every ſingle part of nature. But the transforma” 
tions of compound beings, as well as the muta- 
tions of the moſt ſimple and elementary, contri- 
bute to the conſervation of the world. Found 
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the contentment and fſatisfation of thy mind on 


& :c{ maxims, let them be eſtabliſhed with thee 
as irreverſible decrees. And as to the thirſt after 


books, fling it away, that -thou mayeſt not die 
moaning and whining, but cheerfully, manfully, 
and heartily thankful to the gods. 

3- Remember how long thou haſt been putting 
off thy entrance into that courſe, and how many 
opportunities given thee by the gods rhou haſt 
neglected. Sure thou oughteſt at laſt to be ſen- 
ſible, what for a world thou art member of, what 
for a governor of the world thou art a ſprig of; 
and that thou has but a certain limited portion cf 
time, which if thou doſt not employ in tranquil- 
lizing, in clearing, and ſettling thy mind, it is 
gone, and thou art gone, and there is no return. 

4. Take care always to go through the affair 
in hand with true and unaffected gravity, with 
kindlineſs, with freedom, and with juſtice, and 
that firmly and reſolutely, as becomes a man and 
a Roman, diveſting thyſelf of all other cares that 
may diſtract thy thoughts, and divide thy atten- 
tion. This leiſure and facility to act the part in- 
cumbent, is acquired by remoring from every ac- 
tion, as much as if it were the laſt of thy life, all 
inconſiderateneſs, and every paſſion that draws 
off from reaſon, and croſſes the purpoſe thereof, 
all diſſimulation, ſelfiſhneſs, and diſcontentment 
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with the fate that follows thee, Thou ſeeſt how 
few things are wanting to render a man happy, 
and qualify bim to lead a life like that of the | 
gods, For theſe are all that the gods require of 
men, and all that men are anſwerable for to them. 

5. Thou haſt affronted thyſelf, my ſoul, thou 
haſt affronted thyſelf, and now ſcarcely haſt time 
to repair the affiont ; for a man lives but once, 
and that life thou haſt almoſt ſpent, not in re- 
ſpecting thyſelf, but in placing all thy bre 
in the miads of others. 

- 6. Be no longer the ſport of external accidents 
and impreſfions, carried away and whirled about | 
by every turn of fortune, and every fancy that | 
ſtrikes the imagination, Thus free and diſen- 
gaged, thou wilt be always at leiſure to learn 
fomething good. But this levity of mind is not 
the only error to be avoided ; there is alſa a doat 
mg and trifling in action and buſineſs, when men 
toil and turmoil in life, without an aim, to which 
they may direct every thought and every action. 

7. It has rarely been ſeen that a man was un» 
happy for not attending to what paſled in the mind 
of one another ; but every man muſt unavoidably 
be unhappy who hearkens not to the dictates, 
and yields not to the impulſes, of his own conſci- 
ence. 

8. Theſe things are never to be forgot. W hat 
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the nature of the univerſe is; what my nature is, 
the relation this bears to that, and what for a part 
it is or what for a whole. Alſo that none can 
hinder thee to ſpeak and act always conformably 
to that nature of which thou art a part, 

9. THEOPHRASTUS in comparing ſins with 
one another, as may be done according to the 
common way of conceiving the matter, ſays in- 
geniouſly enough, that the ſins of luſt are more 
culpable than thoſe of anger. For the angry 
perſon ſeems to depart from reaſon unwillingly, 
with ſome ſort of pain, uneaſineſs, and ſecret de- 
jection of mind: whereas he whom luſt and ap- 
petite leads aſtray, being overcome with pleaſure, 
ſeems to be more abandoned and effeminate. The 
remark is good and not unworthy a philoſopher, 
that it is more criminal to tranſgreſs with plea- 
ſure, than to tranſgreſs with pain, Upon the 
whole, the one is like a man who receives the firſt 
inſult, and is thereby forced into anger; the o- 
ther, like one who inſults firſt, without provo- 
cation, and out of meer wantonneſs and malice, 

10. Order all thy thoughts and actions as if 
the time of thy departure was at hand. To go 
off the ſtage of this world has nothing frighttul 
in it, if there are gods; for they cannot be ſup- 
poſed to have deſtined thee to miſery, And if 
there are none, or that they take no care of hy- 
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man affairs, why ſhould I deſire to live in a world Þ 
that is void of gods, and void of proyidence? But 
gods there are, and the affairs of men are under 
their inſpection, and they have put it abſolutely Þ 
in the power of every man to avoid all true and 
real evils, and if any thing elle had been evil, 
that alſo they had provided for, ſo as to render 
him altogether ſecure againſt it. That which 
a man's ſelf is not the worle for, how can it pre- 
judice the happineſs of his life? Such an incon- 
ſiſtency the nature of the univerſe could never 
have overlooked, either from want of knowlege, 
or want of power to prevent or rectify it; nor 
could ever commit ſuch a blunder, either through 
weakneſs or unſkilfulneſs, as that good and evil 
ſhould happen promiſcuouſly, and without di- 
ſtinction, to the righteous and the wicked. True 
it is, that life and death, glory and obſcurity, 
pain and pleaſure, riches and poverty, all theſe 
fall indifferently to the ſhare of good men and 
bad; but as true it is, that theſe are things in 
their own nature neither praiſe-worthy and ho- 
neſt, nor baſe and diſhonourable, and therefor 
neither good nor evil. 

11. How all things quickly vaniſh ! the ſub- 
ſtances themſelves out of the world, and the re- 
memberance of them out of the memory of man. 
What for things are all theſe objects of ſenſe, and 
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eſpecially ſuch of them as allure by pleaſure or 
terrify with pain, and all the vaunted trumpery 
that puffs the world up with pride and vanity ! 
How mean and contemptible, how ſordid, periſh- 
ing, and lifeleſs ! 

12, It belongs to the intellectual faculty to 
judge who they are, whoſe commendation and 
good opinion are honourable to thoſe on whom 
they fall. Alſo, what it is to die, and that if 
one takes a view of it ſimply and purely as it is 
in itſelf, ſtripped of that ghaſtly attire, with which 
fancy has clothed it, he will conceive it as no 
other than one of nature's operations. Now to 
be afraid of nature's operation is childiſh to the 
laſt degree. And here is not only an operation of 
nature, but a common benefit to nature, in ſo 
far as death contributes to the carrying on the 
courſe of things. Alſo how and by what part of 
him man is connected with God (and how it fares 
with that part when ſeparated from the reſt.) 

13. Nothing ſo wretched as a reſtleſs roving 
mind, whom a vain curioſity ſpurs on to endleſs 
ſearches ; ranſacking, as the poet ſays, the bow- 
cls of the earth, and the infernal regions; and 
who muſt always be prying into his neighbour's 
thoughts, not aware that true reſt and felicity is 
only to be found at home, by attending on his 
own mind, that demon or divine intellect which 
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is within him, and paying to it the ſervice which 


its nature requires. That ſervice is to preſerve 
it clear of paſſion, and inconſiderateneſs, and dif. 
contentment with any thing that happens, either 
on the part of gods or men. What comes from the 
gods is venerable on account of their excellency ; 
what proceeds from men is to be taken in good 
part, becauſe of kindred. Sometimes indeed, 
and in a certain ſenſe, there is room for pity, be- 
cauſe of men's ignorance of good and evil, a ſort 
of blindneſs, no leſs real than that which impedes 
the diſtinction of black and white. | 

14. If thou wert to live three thouſand, or as 
many millions of years, yet remember that no 
man loſes another life, than that which he lives, 
nor lives another, than that which he loſes; and 
therefor, the longeſt life comes juſt to the ſame 
thing with the ſhorteſt : for the preſent momen- 
tary exiſtence, which is equal in both, is all that 
is loſt by one or the other, ſince neither the paſt 
nor the future can be ſaid to be loſt, unleſs we 
can ſay, that one may loſe what he has not. 
Theſe two things then are to be remembered, 
firſt, that inaſmuch from all eternity, things are, 
as it were, by an uniform revolution, perpetu- 
ally returning back to ſome ſtate, like to that 
wherein they had often exiſted before ; there is 
no difference, whether one views them during a 
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| 
hundred or two hundred years, or during a time 
to which no limits can be aſſigned. Secondly, 
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that the longeſt and ſhorteſt liver loſe equally by 
death; for the preſent is all that either of them 
loſes, if it be true that a man loſes only what he 
has, and not what he has not, 

15. That all is but opinion is clear enough 
from what was ſaid by MoN Ius the cynic. And 


the uſeſulneſs of the thought is evident, if one 


takes it as far as truth will bear, 

16, The ſoul of man affronts and wrongs itſelf 
egregiouſly ; in the firſt place, when it does all 
it can to become as it were a blotch or abſceſs of 


the world ; for to grumble and fret at any thing 


that happens, is breaking off and revolting from 
that nature, which comprehends all other natures 
as they ſpring up in their turn, and is the ſum 
and reſult of them. Next, when it takes an a- 
rerſion to any man, or even thwarts and oppoſes 
him with a view to hurt him, which is the diſ- 
poſition of thoſe who allow their hearts to boil 
with rage and anger. Thirdly, when it al- 
lows itſelf to be overcome by pain or plea- 
ſure. Fourthly, when it diſſembles, and 
condeſcends to feign and falſify, either in 
word or action. Fifthly, when like one that 
ſhoots without a mark, it acts without an aim, 
or does any thing raſhly and inconſiderately ; 
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whereas, not even the leaſt thing ought to be]! 


done without referring it to ſome end or purpoſe 
Now the end of rational beings is to adhere to 
the fundamental law, and conform to the eſta 
bliſhment of the nobleſt and moſt ancient com- 
monwealth, | 
17, The duration of human life is a point, the 
ſubſtance gliding, the ſenſes dark, the bodily fabric 
caſily ſpoiled and corrupted, the ſoul a whirl, 
fortune doubtful, fame precarious: in a word, 
the corporeal part palles away like a river, the a- 
nimal flies off like a dream and a vapour, Life 
is a warfare, and ſurviving fame the high way to 
oblivion, What is it then can ſupport a man, 
and carry him through ? Philoſophy, and nothing 
elſe ; and that conſiſts in ſaving; harmleſs and unin- 
jured, the demon or divine intelligence that reſide; 
within thee, ſo as to be ſuperior to pain or plea- 
ſure, io do nothing inconſiderately, nothing falſe- 
ly and with diſſimulation, to be above the want 
of another's doing or not doing any thing, to ac 
quieſce in thy lot, and welcome accidents, as de- 
rived from the ſame fountain, whence thou th). 
{elf didſt ſpring. And laſtly, to wait for death 
with meekneſs and reſignation, as being no more 
than a diſperſion of the elements, whereof every 
animal is compounded : for if the mutual tranſ- 
mutation of the elements themſelves into one an- 
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other has nothing frightful in it, why ſhould one 
be afraid of the diſſolution of that which is com- 


| pounded of them? It is nature's way of acting, 


and nothing that is evil can be according to na- 


ture. 
At Cainuntum. 


SEC TEON UL 


9 is not the only thing to be conſidered, 
that life is daily waſting, and a ſmaller por - 
tion thereof remains: but this alſo is to be ta- 
ken into the account, that though life may be 
prolonged, yet ſtill it is uncertain whether the 
mind will retain its faculties, and continue qua- 
lified for the underſtanding of affairs, and for 
that contemplation which terminates in the know- 
lege of things divine and human, For if it once 
begin to doat, ſuch functions as thoſe of feeding 
and perſpiring, imagining and deſiring, may re- 
main unhurt; but thoſe that require the ca- 
pacity and vigour of a well cxerciſed under- 
ſtanding, a ſound head, and a ſtrong heart, 
ſuch as the abſolute command of thyſelf, th: 
fulfilment of every tittle of thy duty, the ex- 
plication of appearances, the ſolution even of this 
queſtion, whether it is now fit to retire out of 
life, and the like, are extinct before thee. It 
it therefor neceſſary to make haſte, not only be- 
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cauſe death is nearer every day, but alſo becauſe 
thou mayeſt ſurvive the intellectual power of the 
mind, whereby it apprehends the nature of 
things, and as it were accompanies them in their 
courſe. 

2. It is uſcful alſo to make ſuch remarks as 
theſe: that there is ſomething agreeable and tak 
ing in the flaws, excreſcencies, and ſuch like ad. 
ventitious irregularities, incidental to nature's 
productions. For example, the cruſt of a loaf 
in baking will crack and open in ſome places, and 
though theſe cracks and openings are no part of 
the baker's purpoſe, they have their beauty and 
a peculiar aptitude to excite the appetite. Again, 
figs when at the greateſt maturity are wont to o- 
pen and gape. And in olives that drop from the 
tree, the proximity itſelf to rottenneſs adds a pe. 
culiar beauty to the fruit. The bending ears d 
corn, the lion's brows, the wild boar's foaming 
jaws, and many other particulars, if one would 
take the pains to obſerve them, that, far from be 
ing amiable, are nevertheleſs an additional orn. 
ment, and becauſe conſequential to the works of 
nature, are apt to pleaſe and delight the ſpeCts 
tor. So that if one has any degree of paſſion and 
taſte for the contemplation of nature's works, 
there is ſcarce any of their more trivial and acc 
dental conſequences, but what will appear to hin 
to be agreeably enough conſtituted. Thus th: 
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gaping jaws of wild beaſts he will view, with no 
leſs pleature in the life, than in the beſt imitati- 
ons of them, exhibited by the painter and the 
ſtatuary's art. He will perceive in old age a de- 
cent and ſeaſonable maturity, and in youth its 
peculiar charms and graces, but with eyes as 
chaſte as they are penetrating. And many ſuch 
things will occur to him, which are not every 
body's reliſh, and only hit the taſte ot one who 
is duly acquainted with nature and her works. 

3. HippocRaTEs after curing many diſeaſes 
tell ſick himſelf and died. The Chaldeans, after 
foretelling a multitude of deaths, were caught by 
death themſelves. ALEXANDER and POMPEY 
and CæsAR after the ſubverſion of ſo many ci- 
ties, and the {laughter of ſo many. thouſands in 
the field of. battle, departed out of life at laſt. 
HERACLITVUs who had philoſophiſed fo much a- 
bout a general conflagration, being overwhelmed 
with the waters of a dropſy, beſmeared himſelf 
with cow- dung, and gave up the ghoſt. DE Mo- 
cRITUs died of vermin, and another ſort of ver* 
min ſent SOCRATES to the grave, But why fo 
many examples? Thou haſt imbarked, thou haſt 
performed the voyage, thou art come in light of 
land; then ſtep on ſhore; if to enter on an- 
other life, the gods are preſent there as well as 
here; if to a ſtate of ialenſibility, thy labours are 
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at an end, thou art no longer the ſport of plea. 
ſure and pain, nor the drudge of a veſſel, as much 
inferior to thee, as earth and ſuds are to a mind, 
a demon or divine intelligence. 
4. Waſte not the remainder of thy life in 
thoughtfulneſs about the affairs of other people, 
unleſs it be with a view to ſome public benefit; 
that is, in thinking with thyſelf what ſuch a man 


does, and for what end, what he fays, and what 
he thinks, what he is projecting, and ſuch other 


ſpeculations as draw off from the obſervance and 
care of one's own mind. Nay, more than that, 
all vain and idle thoughts that have no tendency 
to any good and valuable purpoſe ought to be de. 
barred, not to ſay ſuch as are the offspring of a 
deſigning, crafty and malignant heart. And thou 
art to accuſtom thyſelt to entertain only ſuch 
thoughts, as if one ſhould aſk thee unexpectedly, 
what is now in thy mind? thou couldſt immedi- 
ately anſwer with all freedom, it is this or that, 
ſo as to manifeſt the ſimplicity of thy heart, thy 
meekneſs, thy ſocial diſpoſition, thy contempt of 
pleaſure and all ſenſual enjoyments, having no 
malice, envy, jealouſy, or other weakneſs whereof 
to be aſhamed. Such a man as this, who puts 
not off to a future day the noble purpoſe of 
mounting to the higheſt pitch of virtue, is a ſort 
of prieſt and miniſter of the gods, and is more- 
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over in full poſſeſſion and enjoyment of that di- 
vine intellect, that god who reſides in him, Tt 
is this ſelf-enjoyment that renders a man incapa- 
ble of being polluted with pleaſure, or overcome 


> in by pain. It ſets him above the reach of injury, 
ple, and extinguiſhes every ſentiment of vice. It 
fit; W makes him a competitor for the nobleſt prize, the 


maſtery of every paſſion, and imprints on his 
mind the deepeſt ſenſe of juſtice, It makes him 
{ heartily welcome all events, and cheerfully receive 
every particular of the lot aſſigned him. He does 
not trouble himſelf unneceſſarily about what other 
people ſay, do, or think, nor at all pries into 
their affairs, but with a view to ſome public be- 
nefit, or ſome other good reaſon. His whole 
ſtudy is about his own actions on the one hand, 
and the fate that follows him on the other. He 
takes care that the firſt be honeſt and juſt, and 
the other he ſincerely believes to be good, For e- 
very man's fate is fitted to him and indents with 
him exactly. He remembers that every rational 
being is of kin to him, and that by the law of 
human nature, kindneſs is due to all men; how- 
ever, that it is not a general applauſe, and the e- 
ſteem of every body that one ought to purſue, 
but only of ſuch as are allowed to live according 
to nature, For as to thoſe who live otherwiſe, 
he forgets not what ſort of people they are at 
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home and abroad, by night and by day, and what 
folly prevail when ſuch riff-raff meet together. 
Accordingly he makes no account of the commen- 
dation of ſuch people as are diſſatisfied even with 
themſelves, 

5. Do nothing unwillingly. Do nothing with» 
out regard to ſociety. Do nothing without ma- 
ture deliberation. Do nothing with reluctancy. 
Never ſtudy to give a quaint turn to thy thoughts 


from an affectation of wit. Be not profuſe of 


words, nor meddling in affairs. Moreover, let 
the god within thee be the guardian of a man, a 
man advanced in years, a member of ſociety, a 
Roman, and a commander prepared to retire out 
of life, whenever nature ſhall found the retreat, 
and who needs neither oaths nor witneſſes to bind 
him to his duty. To be above the want of fo- 
reign aid, and independent of other men for our 
tranquillity, -this and this alone is true felicity, 
It is therefor neceſſary that thou ſhouldſt be able 
to ſtand on thy feet, without being ſupported by 
any thing without thee. 

6. If thou knoweſt any thing in human life, 
better than juſtice, truth, temperance, fortitude: 
in a word, any thing better than contentment of 
mind in exerting thy own faculties according to 
right reaſon, whatever be the diſpenſations of fate 
in ſuch things as are not left to thy own choice, 
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if thou knoweſt any ſuch thing, purſue it with 
all thy might, and enjoy it to the full. But if 
thou ſeeſt nothing better than the mind, the di- 
vine principle that reſides with thee, ſo diſpoſed 
as to hold in ſubjection its deſtres, and not to 
admit any notions without due examination, it- 
ſelf detached from ſenfual allurements, as So- 
cRATES expreſſed it, obſequious to the gods, 
and watchful for the good of men : if thou find- 


8 eſt all other things but low and trifling when 


compared to this, give place to nothing elſe, 
which when once thy heart is ſet upon it, may 
diſable thee from ſtedfaſtly adhering to that good 
which is properly thine : for it is contrary to all 
right, to ſet any other good in competition with 
that, which conſiſts in the exerciſe of reaſon, and 
the energy of the mind: popular fame, for exam- 
ple, places in the government, riches and ſenſual 
pleaſures, all theſe, though they may ſeem to keep 
within the bounds of moderation for a while, com- 
monly get the better at laſt, and pervert the mind 
all of a ſudden. But do thou; I ſay, chooſe frank- 
ly and without any reſerve that which is beſt, and 
hold it faſt But is not that which is uſeful the 
beſt ? If uſeful to thee as a rational creature, it is 
ſo, and thou art to ſtick to it. But if uſeful to 
thee as an animal only, renounce it, and that 
without any vanity, taking cate only to-avold er- 
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ror in judging of the point in queſtion, Never 


eſteem a thing advantageous, that may at any 
time oblige thee to break thy faith, to relinquiſh 
modeſty, to hate, ſuſpect, or curſe any body, 
to diſſemble, to covet any thing that requires to 
be guarded by. walls and wrappings, He who 
reſts on his own mind as a god within him, and 
on the virtues thereof, as the true and proper 
worſhip of that god, will never grieve, will ne- 
ver ſigh, nor ever ſtand in need of either ſolitude 
or company. What is greateſt of all, he will live 
without being either on the purſuit or the flight; 
and whether he is to have his foul animating his 
body for a longer or a ſhorter ſpace is al! one to 
him. If he was even to depart this inſtant, he 
goes off with the ſame good grace, as if it was 
any other function, wherein there is room for a 
modeſt and decent deportment ; it being the only 
ſtudy of his whole life, to keep his mind in ſome 
ſuch frame, as is congruous to the nature of an 
intelligent ſocial animal. 

5. There is no putrefaction, no foulneſs, no 
hidden ſore in a mind that is duly diſciplined and 
purged, Let death come when it will, his lite 
is always a finiſhed piece, and as wg. ſay of a tra- 
gedian, he has acted his part completely before 


he goes off the tage. Moreover, there is nothing 


ſervile in him, no foppery or affected elegancy, 
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no hankering, no averſion, no ſccret flaw, no 
lurking vice. | 

8. Be religiouſly careful of that faculty of the 
mind, by which it judges of things, and conſe- 
quently eſtabliſhes its principles of action. The 
whole lies on this, to take care that no principle 
be admitted that is not conformable to nature, and 
to the conſtitution of a rational animal. That 
conſtitution implies circumſpection againſt fail- 


ing in point of judgment, ſocial intercourſe with 


men, and reſignation to the gods. Therefor diſ- 
burden thy ſelf of all other purſuits and cares; and 
moreover advert to this, that the time a man lives 
is properly no more than the preſent moment; for 
as to the reſt, he has either lived it already, or is 
uncertain whether he will live it or nor. What 
a pittance then is the life which a man lives, what 
a pittance the {pot of earth whereon he lives, and 
what a pittance in point of duration is poſthumous 
tame, even when protracted to the greateſt length! 
a thing moreover in its own nature no other than 
the tranſient breath of the ſucceeding generations 
of puny mortals, who are in the dark as to them- 
ſelves, and much more as to one who lived lonp 
before them. 

9. To the foregoing admonitions let this one 
more be joined. To define every object that 
ſtrikes the imagination, fo as to ſee it diſtinctly 
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through and through, ftript of every adjunct that 
may darken the nature thereof : and to ſettle with 
thyſelf the proper name of ſuch an object, and the 
names of thoſe things that enter its compoſition, WM e 
and to which it may be reſolved. For nothing is ſo I 
conducive to magnanimity, as to be able to exa- n 
mine methodically every object and every occur - at 
rence in life, by the ſtandard of truth, and to if { 
view it ſo as to diſcern its uſe in ſuch a world, ¶ {+ 
what relation it bears to the univerſe, and what h. 
to man conſidered as a citizen of that great com- it cc 
munity, wherein other commnwealths are but az Ml p 
families. Thus whatever enters my imagination, i 2c 
my buſineſs is to be informed of the nature, the ot 
conſtitution, the duration thereof, and what vit. 
tue is required for its due reception, whether Nah 
meeknefs, fortitude, truth, fidelity, ſincerity, ¶ th: 
contentment, or any other, and prepared to fayWita 
upon occaſion, this comes from God; that from in 
a certain coincidence of cauſes in the courſe of 
things, confidered as under the dominion of fate 
and of fortune; and that again from my fellow: 
creature of the ſame ſpecies and the ſame commu. 
nity with myſelf, ignorant indeed of what be. 
longs to his nature; but as for me I know what 
belongs to it, and therefor uſe him with bene 
volence and juſtice, according to the naturally © 
law of fellowſhip, with a due regard however to 
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at to the rule of fitneſs and merit in the diſpenſation 
th of things indifferent. 
he 10, If agreeably to right reaſon thou imploy- 
, eſt thyſelf only about the affair to which the pre- 
fo ſent conjuncture requires thy attention, without 
xa · meddling with any thing foreign to the purpoſe, 
ur · and that ſeriouſly, reſolutely, and cheerfully, thy 
to foul pure and unpolluted, as if the time of its 
rid, ſurrender was already come, not diſtracted by 
hope or fear, but ſatisfied with acting at preſent 
conformably to nature, and with the noble ſim- 


om- 
t as pficity and truth which attends thy words and 
ion, actions: in this road, which none can turn thee 
the out of, thou wilt lead a happy life. 

vit- 11. As ſurgeons have their pocket inſtruments 


ther N always ready for ſudden emergencies, fo oughteſt 
rity, thou to have thy maxims for the right under- 
» ſay {ſtanding of things divine aud human; and to act 
from in every affair, even the moſt inconſiderable, like 
ſe of one mindful of the connexion which theſe things 
© fate have with one another: for neither can matters 
llow- Igo well with thee in human affairs, without hav- 
umu. Hing a due regard to ſuch as are divine; nor in di. 
t be. Nine without having a due regard to ſuch as are 
whatPvman, | 

bene: 12. Put an end to thy wanderings. The time 
aturaÞ5 coming when thou fhalt no longer read thy own 
yer to ommentarics, nor the deeds of the ancient Greeks 
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and Romans, and the extracts from authors which 
thou haſt laid up for old age. Puſh on then to 
the true end of life, and laying aſide vain hopes, 
if thou haſt any regard to thyſelf, fly with all 
ſpeed to thy own aſſiſtance. 

13. The world knows not all that is ſignified 
by the words ſtealing, buying, ſowing, reſting, 
ſeeing what is fit to be done ; which requires an- 
other ſort of a ſight than that of the eyes. 

14. There is body, foul, and mind. The bo. 
dy has its ſenſes, the ſoul its appetites, and the 
mind its maxims. To receive the impreſſions of 
ſenſe is natural even to brutes. To be hurried 
on by appetite, and agitated like puppets in: 
ſhow, is the part of ſavage animals, voluptuous 
men, of a PHALARIS and a NERo. To be di- 
rected by the mind, ſo far as to preſerve a fair 
outſide, may be the portion of atheiſts, traitors 
to their country, and men of no conſcience, who 
can perpetrate ary crime in ſecret : as all the{ 


are common attributes of good and bad. What 


remains for the good man's diſtinguiſhing charac- 
ter muſt be this. To receive cheerfully, an! 
cordially embrace the lot aſſigned, and every ac. 
cident that befals him. Not to diſcompoſe anc 
ruffle, by the tumult of vain and diſorderly imag| 
nations, the divine principle implanted in his 
breaſt; but to preſerve the tranquillity thereoi 
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following it reverently as a god that is given him 
for his leader; neither in word offending truth, 


nor in deed offending juſtice. As to the opinion 
of the worid concerning his virtue, if all men 
ſhould doubt of his integrity, his modeſty, and 
the internal ſatisfaction of mind which he enjoys, 
he is neither offended ar any body on that account, 
nor allows himſelf to be turned out of the way 
that leads to the true end of life, to which one 
cannot otherwiſe arrive, than by keeping his mind 
pure, ſerene, diſengaged, and without any re- 
juctancy accommodated to his lot. 


SECTION IV. 


1. HEN the mind, the inward ruling 


principle, is duely conſtituted accord- 
ing to the law of nature, it is ſo diſpoſed with 
regard to the events of the world, that it can ea- 
fily adapt itſelf to every poſſible accident, and e- 
very diſpenſation of fate; for it is not attached to 
any particular and definite ſubject of operation, 
but takes that which is preſented to it by the 
courſe of things, having in that reſpect no choice 
or tendency of its own, but with this expreſs con- 
dition, that the order of nature coincides there- 
with. Such a mind is like a fire that devours 
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what would extinguiſh a lamp. The glowing 
flame quickly incorporates with itfelf and con. 
ſumes the freſh fewel thrown into it, and by that of; 
means acquires new ſtrength and vigour, ige 

2. Never exert thy active powers at random, fred 
but always with a view to the fulfilment of that 
part which thou haſt to act in life. 

3. Some men are fond of loneſom places in re 
mote corners of the country, on the ſhores and 
on the mountains. And thou thyſelf wert for- 


merly a great admirer of ſuch retreats. But this 
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is altogether weak and childiſh, it being in thy has 
power to retire into thyſelf whenever thou wilt, me 
For no retreat can afford more quiet and leiſure gde 
than that which a man makes into his own ſoul, N ane 
eſpecially if it is furniſhed with thoſe opinions the 
and maxims, to which attention is no ſooner gi. the 
ven, than they produce that perfect calm and IM the 
tranquillity, which conſiſts in the orderly diſpo- for 
ſition of all things within. Be conſtant therefor no 
in the uſe of this retirement, and in making thy- W to 
{elf thereby a new man, And let there be ſome ob! 
ſhort and plain maxims, which, occurring to thee pal 
at thy firſt entrance, may ſerve to keep out all na 
diſturbance, and reſtore thee again to the world, ſic 
void of all chagrin and diſcontentment with the an 
affairs thereof. For what is it diſcontents thee ? co 


Is it the wickedneſs of men? Recollect thy own 
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8 ; maxims. That rational animals were made for 
Mone another. That bearing with men is a part 
at Wof juſtice. That men's wickedneſs proceeds from 
ignorance, That a lite of enmity, ſuſpicion, ha- 
Itred is the ready way to a violent death. Give 
over at length ſuch an abſurdity. If it is thy por- 
tion in the univerſal diſpenſation as a member of 
the univerſe that diſcontents thee ; recall to mind 
that the whole world is as it were one city, how- 
ſoever it comes to be ſo, whether by providence, | 
Ivy the concourſe of atoms, or any other way that 
has been taught by philoſophers. Or it may be 
the concerns of the body ſtill affect thee. Con- 
ſider that the mind, when once it recovers itſelf 
and knows its own power, is not ſo blended with 
the breath as to be affected with the diſorders 
thereof. And moreover remember the doctrine 
thou haſt learned and approved concerning plea- 
ſure and pain. Or ſuppoſe thou art led by the 
noſe by that thing called glory. Turn thy eyes 
to the ſwiftneſs with which all things ſink into 
oblivion, and the immenſe void of an eternity 
paſt, and an eternity to come. Conſider alſo the 
nature of fame, that it is but empty ſound; the 
ſickleneſs and indiſcretion of thoſe who beſtow it, 
and the narrowneſs of the place to which it is 
confined : for the whole earth is but a point, the 
place of thy habitation is but a ſmall corner of 
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that point; and even there conſider the fewnel; 
and the worthleſſneſs of thoſe who will open their 
mouths in thy praiſe. To conclude then, prac: 
tiſe this retirement into that little corner of thy- 
ſelf. And above all things avoid diſtraction of 
mind, and exceſſive eagerneſs; and view thing 
as a man, as a fellow citizen, and as a creature 
born to die. Of the maxims to be attended to on 
retiring into thyſelf, let theſe two be among the 
firſt and readieſt. One is, that things themſelves 
ſtand quite clear of the ſoul, and can by no means 
operate thereon ; and that all perturbations pro- 
ceed from opinions which the mind forms to itſelf 


Another is, that every thing thou ſeeſt in the world 


is even now upon the change, and in a little time 
will be no more. It is fit to remember conſtantly 
what changes thou thyſelf haſt ſeen, The world 
is no other than one continued change from form 
to form, and life no other than a ſeries of opini- 
ons. | 

4. If thought is our common attribute, ſo 
is that reaſon by which we argue in matters of 
ſpeculation. If ſpeculative reaſon, ſo is that 
by which we judge of right and wrong in mat: 
ters of practice. If ſo, we are under one 
common law, and conſequently fellow-citizens, 
If fellow-citizens, we are taken all together 
member of ſome one ſociety, and conſequent: 
ly the whole world is as it were one com 
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” W nonwealth, For what other community is there 

"WF that the whole human ſpecies can be ſaid to par- 1 
© WH take of? Now that thought, that reaſon, that | 
* 


perception of law diſtinguiſhing between right and 
wrong, whence can it be derived if not from this 
univerſal ſtate ? For as my terreſtrial part is ſhar- 
ed out to me from the general maſs of earth, my 
watery part from another element, and ſo my ae- 
rial and fiery parts from their reſpeQtive ſources; 
that which is ſomething cannot poſſibly ariſe from 
or be reduced to nothing; in like manner that 
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po part of me which thinks ſprings from its proper 1 
" fountain. k 
* 5. Death is juſt ſuch a thing as generation, one 
th of nature's ſolemn rites and myſteries. The ſame * 
elements that were collected in one caſe are diſ- ! | 


i 


perſed in the other. In a word, it is a thing no 
body needs be aſhamed of; for it bears a perfect 
congruity to the nature of a thinking animal, and | = 
„s conformable to the ſtructure thereof, Theſe. | 1 
are the neceſſary effects of their antecedent cauſes, 111 
bat and he, who would have it otherwiſe, may as well 
deſire that the fig tree ſhould not draw ſap from 


at. i 
15 the earth. In a word, remember that in a little 

time thou and every body elſe muſt die, and ſoon | 
ens, f | 
5 after thy very name will be forgot. If thou fan- 1 
- cieſt this an evil, away with that opinion, and i 
5 the evil itſelf is removed. That which is no diſ- | 


FF 
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grace to human nature can never be detriment] 


to human life, nor hurt neither the outward 9g - 
the inward man. To die as well as to be barn ne 
flows neceſſarily from the law of univerſal utility, * 

6. Let it be held as a maxim that whateve ** 
happens, happens juſtly; for if thou attendeſ hay 


carefully to particulars, thou wilt find it to be þ, 
1 do not mean juſt only as conſequential to the 
order of the aniverſe; but in the ſtrict ſenſe of 
juſtice, and as if it proceeded from one who di 
ſtributes according to merit. Go on with thy at: 
tention then as thou haſt begun it. And what 
ſoever thou doeſt, do it in quality of a good man, 
goodneſs being taken in that ſenſe wherein a mat 
is properly faid to be good. Obſerve this in al 
thy actions, the 

7. Do not conceive of wrongs done thee in the 
manner the injurious perſon himſelf judges, and 
would have thee judge of them: but view then 
as they are in reality, thi 

8. There are two things to be kept conſtant] 
in mind, One is never to depart from what tho tho 
art obliged as a king and lawgiver to do for th bo- 
good of mankind, The other is to come over to 
the opinion of any one who ſets thee right, and 
reclaims thee from any miſtaken notion. How 
ever, it is only the conſideration of the juſtice, 


public utility, or the like, of the thing propoſed ont 
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that ought to determine thee to this change, and 
not any pleaſure or applauſe that may thence ac- 
crue. Thou knoweſt thou art endowed with 
reaſon, why doeſt thou not then uſe it? And if 
reaſon acts her part, what more wouldſt thou 
have ? 

9. Thou haſt hitherto ſubſiſted as a ſeparate 
part in the great parent of thy being, and wilt at 


length be ſwallowed up in the ſame, or rather 


thou wilt be reſumed, by the way of mutations 
into that great Teminary of all exiſtence, to be- 
come the embyro of ſome new production. Of a 
quantity of incenſe burnt on the ſame altar, ſome 
grains are droped into the fire ſooner, others lat- 
er, but all are conſumed at laſt, The caſe is juſt 
the ſame. 

19 If thou veereſt about to the ſound doctrine 
and the veneration of reaſon, in a few days thou 
wilt be conſidered as a god by thoſe who now 
think thee a wild beaſt and a monkey. 

11. Lead not thy life as if thou wert to live a 
thouſand years. Death hangs over thy head. La- 
bour to become good while thou doeſt live, while 
it is yet in thy power. 

12. How much trouble a man ſaves himſelf, 
and what leifure he gains, who minds only his 
own deeds that they may be juſt and holy, with- 
out buſying himſelf about what his neighbour 
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thinks, ſays, or does! It is the part of a good Ma g 
rider not to deviate and ſtare about him, but to wa 
puſh directly to the goal. 1 
\3. The man, who is allured by the charms Ml can 
of poſthumous fame, conſiders not that it is but WM paſ 
the breath of mortal men, a meer vapour paſſing W be 
from hand to hand through the ſucceeding ge. an 
nerations of ſuch weak and tranſitory mortals a; MW as 
himſelf, and which at length will be totally extin-W ma 


guiſhed. But ſuppoſe they who commemorate the {© 
were immortal, and the commemoration itſelf e. ed 
verlaſting, what is that to thee ? And what is the bu 
uſe of praiſe, not to ſay to the dead, but even to gre 
the living, unleſs ſo far as it qualifies a man to be ne 


uſeful to others? Moreover, every thing that i 
beautiful is beautiful of itſelf. Beauty lies in the ter 
thing that is beautiful, and praiſe makes no par tit 
thereof. Accordingly, nothing is either the bet wt 
ter or the worſe for being praiſed. This I f W 
with regard to beauty in the common acceptation it 

as when it is aſcribed to things material and the 
productions of art: for as to that which is beau. 
tiful in reality, and in the true ſenſe of the word, 
it no more ſtands in need of any thing elſe to re 
commend it, than a juſt law, than benevolence, 
modeſty, or even truth itſelf. Owes any of thel: 
its beauty to praiſe, or becomes it leſs beautiful 
for being ſlandered? No more than the luſtre o 
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a gem, or the refulgency of gold, is tarniſhed for 
want of commendation. 
14. If ſouls continue to exiſt after death, how 


ns WW can the air contain them, as they have been 
ut WW paſſing into it from all eternity? But it may 
ug be aſked as well, how the earth contains ſuch 
ge. an eternal accumulation of dead bodies? For 


as here the continual diſſolution and transfor- 
in. mation of dead bodies makes room for others, 
ſo the ſouls that paſs into the air are chang- 
ed after a certain ſpace, and, being as it were 
burnt and melted down, are reſumed into the 
great ſeminary of all things, and ſo give place to 
new comers. This is what may be anſwered 
on the ſuppoſition that ſouls continue to exiſt at- 
ter death. We are to conſider not only the mul- 
titude of bodies thus buried in the earth, but alſo 
what are devoured daily by us and other animals, 
W hat an immenſe number is conſumed, and as 
it were buried in the bowels of thoſe who feed 
on them! And yet here is room enough, becauſe 
of the tranſmutations which the food undergoes 
into blood, the aerial, igneous, and other parts 
of the body, The way to conceive aright of this 
matter, and according to truth, is to diſtinguiſh 


between the material principle and the active or 
efficient cauſe, 


15. Be not heedleſs and wavering, but let ju- 
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ice govern every inclination, and evidence illu. 
ſtrate every idea. 

16. Every thing beſits me, O Univerfe ! that 
is conformable to thee, Nothing ſcafonable to 
thee is too early or too late for me. The fruit of ne 
thy ſeaſons is my fruit, be what it will. O Na. co 
ture! from thee and in thee are all things, and iato Di 
thy boſom it is that all things do return. Docs ſm 
an Atkenian ſpeak with rapture of his dear city of err 
Cecrops, and wilt thou not ſay, O my dear City | 
of Jove! 

17. If thou haſt a mind to live cheerfully, ſays 
the proverb, engage not thyſelf in much baſineſs, 
The beſt way is to perform juſt the neceſſary du- 
ties required by the law of ſocial nature, and to Be 
perform them from a ſenſe of, and in obedience tue 
to that law ; for thereby we reap both the ſatis. | 
faction of a good conſcience, and of an eaſy quiet It 1 
life. The greateſt part of what we fay and do, fuc 
being altogether unneceſſary, if ſuch things are} If t 
retrenched, one muſt enjoy the more leiſure and the 
tranquillity. Therefor one ought previouſly to {pe 
every word and action to put the queſtion to him- Ve 
ſelf, is not this one of thoſe that are altogether dive 
unneceſſary ? Not only unneceſſary actions are to ; 
be retrenched, but alſo vain thoughts, for the ſub - Th 
ſequent impertinence and vanity of action is there. the 
by prevented. 

18. Try the good man's life, and ſee how that the 


| 
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alſo ſuits with thee ; the man, to wit, who is ſa» 
tisfied with his portion in the univerſal diſtribu- 
tion, and is happy in the conſciouſneſs of his own 
integrity and upright dealings, and in the meek- 
neſs of his temper. That point thou haſt already 
conſidered and ſettled. Then mind this alſo. 
Diſcompoſe not thyſelf, but take care to be even, 
ſmooth, and uniform. Does any man err? The 
error lies at his own door. Does any misfor- 


n tune befal thee? It is well, Every thing that 

befals thee was originally interwoven with thy de- 
ys ſtiny. To conclude, lite is ſhort, and we are to 
fs, nake the molt we can of the preſent, providing 


it be done agreeably to right reaſon and juſtice. 
Be ſober and vigilant without anxiety and ſollici- 
tude. 

19, The world is either an orderly ſyſtem, or 
net it is a medley of things thrown together, but (till 
do, fuch a medley as appears to us a beautiful world, 
ar If there is any harmony in thy frame, can that of 
and the univerſe be deſtitute of order, conſidering e- 
7 to ſpecially the ſympathy and mutual influence that 
im. every where obtains in the midſt of ſeparation and 
er diverſity ? 

e 1 20. Various are the vices and follies of men. 
ſub . There is the gloomy temper, the effeminate turn, 
ere. the harſh and ſevere diſpoſition, the ſavage, the 
brutal, the childiſh, the ſtupid, the unſincere, 
that the ſcurrilous, the ſharping, the tyrannical. If 
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he is a ſtranger in the world who knows not the 
things that are in the world, he is no leſs a ſtran- 
ger who is ignorant of the things that are done 
In it, 

21. The true deſerter is he who departs from 
the law of ſocial nature. The man truly blind is 
he who ſhuts the eyes of his underſtanding. The 
beggar is he who ſtands in need of others, and 
depends not on himſelf for the enjoyment of life. 
He who, by diſcontentment with his lot and thei 
events of the world, ſeparates himſelf from the 


communion of nature, and rebels againſt her Jaws, At 
is a blotch in the world, a rotten limb of nature, WW cx1 
For the ſame nature which brought thee forth pro-M Co 
duces alſo that which is the object of thy diſcon-M thi 


tent. He who ſeparates his own ſoul from the MW In 
community of rational ſouls, is like an out- law in tim 
the commonwealth. lab 

22. There are men who philoſophiſe under all i to 
the diſadvantages of fortune. One has not a ſhirt N Ac 
to his back. Another has not a book to read. , 
Another half naked ſays, I have no bread to eat, N and 
yet perſeveres in reaſon's path. But neither am! 
maintained by philpſophy, and yet I perſevere al- W ©! 
ſo. Be ſatisfied with the art thou haſt learned, Por 
let that be thy ſupport; and paſs the remainder for 
of life like one who has heartily committed all thy WM Hat 
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concerns to the gods. Make not thyſelf either 
the tyrant or the ſlave of any man whatever. 
23. Conſider, for example, the times of Ves- | 
PASIAN, and fee what men were then a-doing. 
They were marrying, rearing up children, lying 
ſick, dying, warring, feaſting, trafficking, em- | 
ployed in huſbandry, flattering, puffed up with 
ſelf-conceit, ſuſpecting and plotting againſt one 
another, wiſhing the death of certain perſons, em- 
C ployed in affairs of love, heaping up riches, 
grumbling at the preſent ſtate of things, hunting 
after poſts and places. Now the life of theſe men 
re WF exiſts no more, but has paſſed like a ſhadow. 
ro. Come down to the time of TRAJan. The ſame 
on- things over again; and that life has vaniſhed alſo. 
the la like manner of all other nations and periods of 
in time, conſider how many, after all their toil and 

labour, have quickly fallen, and been diſſolved in- 
all to their elements; but eſpecially thoſe of thy own 
aint 8 acquaintance, who, neglecting to adhere ſtedfaſtly 
ad. to, and be ſatisfied with what their own nature 
eat, and conſtitution 1equired to be done, harrafſed 
n [8 themſelves with vain and empty purſuits. Ac- 
al: cordingly, let thy attention in every affair be pro- 
ied, portioned to the worth and importance thereof : 
der for by thus avoiding exceſſive earneſtneſs in ſmall 
thy |} matters, thou wilt preſerve more alacrity and vi- 
gour for thoſe gf greater moment, 

G 
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24. Words that were formerly in common uſe 
are now become obſolete terms; and ſo in a man- 
ner are the names of the celebrated worthies in 
the days of old, CaMilLLus, CESO, VOLESUs, 
LEONNATUS; and ſuch will come by degrees to 
be the names of Scipio and CaTo, and of Au- 
GUSTUS, then ADRIAN and ANTONINUS. For 
all things, quickly vaniſhing into a tale that paſſe 
current for a while, are finally ſwallowed up in 
eternal oblivion. I ſpeak of thoſe who make the 
greateſt figure in the world ; for as to others, 
their fame expires at the ſame time with their 
breath, But after all, if there is any ſuch thing 
as eternal fame, what is it ? A meer empty ſound, 
What is it then a man ought to beſtow pains up- 
on? It is this one thing. A mind formed to ju 
ſtice, and the practice of the ſocial virtues ; an 
underſtanding not to be impoſed on by the delu-W ed 
ſions of error ; and a temper to embrace cordially , 
every event, as a thing unavoidable, a thing well 


known by previous obſervation, and a thing de- 0 
rived from ſo venerable a fountain, Reſign thy. ¶ to . 
ſelf cheerfully into the hands of fate, * een 
to diſpoſe of thee juſt as it pleaſes. 5 


25. All things are tranſitory, as well thoſe vun 
that preſerve the memory of other things, as the 
things themſelves whoſe memory is preſerved, 
Never forget that it is by tranſmutation eren N and 
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thing begins, and ceaſes to be what it is; and that 
nothing is ſo familiar to the nature of the univerſe, 
as that things exiſting ſhould change into others 
of a ſimilar nature. For every thing that exiſts 
is as it were the ſeed of that which is to ariſe out 
of it. Thou act apt to imagine to thyſelf, that 
there is no other ſeed but what is ſown in the 
ground or the womb ; but that notion of the mat- 
ter is exceeding low and vulgar. 

26, Death is juſt at hand, and to this hour 
thou haſt not learned the natural ſimplicity of hu- 
man life and manners, nor that tranquillity of 
mind which nothing can diſturb, Neither haſt 
thou overcome the ſuſpicion that things without 
can hurt thee. Nor haſt thou arrived to ſuch a 
pitch as to be in perfect peace with all men; and 
to place wiſdom in nothing elſe but a life govern. 
ed by the laws of juſtice. 

27. The minds and governing principles of 
men are to be ſtudied thoroughly, particularly 
what the wiſe purſue, and what they endeavour 
to avoid But it is not in another's mind that thy 
evil lies, nor indeed in any of the various ſtates 
and diſpoſitions of the things that ſurround thee. 
Where lies it then ? In that part of thee, which 
ſuppoſes one thing an evil and another not. Let 
not then that part ſuppoſe a thing to be an evil, 
and all is right; the thing is no evil, If even its 
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neareſt neighbour, that little lump the body, 
ſhould be cut or burnt, or rot and gangrene, yet 
let the mind, the judging part, lie quiet and ſe. 
cure, in virtue of this firm decree, that what 
happens equally to good men and bad, can in it. 
ſelf be neither good nor evil, For that can nei. 
ther benefit nor hurt nature, which happens in- 
differently to a man, whether he follows nature 
or rebels againſt it. | | 

28. Think of the world always as of one ſin-W 
gle animal with one body and one ſoul, whok: 
perception is the reſult of all particular percepti: 
ons, and its will the reſult of all particular wills 
Think how 5 thing occurs to the production 


of every effect; and meditate on that contextureMW ai 
and concatenation, by which all things are unitei R 
into one ſyſtem. rc 

29. Thy condition, as EpIcrR Tus expreſſei ge 
it, is that of a poor ſoul carrying about with i ſo 


the burden of a carcaſe. w 
30. Things actually changing are not obnoxi- e 
ous to evil, So neither can any good be done wu NM 
things that derive their exiſtence from change. be 
31. The courſe of the world is a fort of river, ſe 
a rapid ſtream made up of the things containeiſ N 
and done therein. No ſooner any particular ap- ne 
pears, but paſſing by, another comes in its place, 
and paſſes likewiſe. And nothing paſſes, bu} di 


what is as uſual and as well known, as the roſe 
in the ſpring, and the ſummer fruit in its ſeaſon, 
For example, ſickneſs, death, calumny, plotting, 
and ſuch other things as are matter of joy and ſor- 
row to fools. In this courſe of things the ſuc- 
ceeding always correſpond to the antecedent: for 
it is not like a train of numbers taken at random, 
and by meer arbitrary will, but a rational ſeries, 


E wherein every particular follows in its natural or- 


der Thus the ſeries of mundane events is not a 
bare ſucceſſion of incoherent particulars, but ex- 
kibits a wonderful connexion and correſpondency. 

32. Be always mindfal of the Heraclitean doc- 
trine, that earth dies into water, water into air, 
air into fire, and ſo back again in the ſame circle. 
Remember alſo the traveller, who, not knowing the 
road, ſtood wavering in his mind which way to 
go. Alſo that men are at variance with that rea- 
ſon, the ſovereign diſpoſer of all things, with 
which they live in conſtant fellowſhip, and that 
even daily occurrences appear ſtrange to them, 
Moreover, that our words and actions are not to 
be like thoſe of men aſleep; for even then we 
ſeem to ſpeak and aft, when it is but a dream, 
Nor are we like children to take up with every 
notion inſtilled into us. 

33. Suppoſe ſome god gave thee warning to 
die in threg days; as thou wouldſt make no diffe- 
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rence whether it was to be to-morrow or next day, 
unleſs thou wert a moſt conſummate coward, { 
neither art thou to think it material, whether it 
is to be to-morrow, or any number of years 
hence. Think continually how many phy ficianz 
have died who had often knit their brows over 
the ſick : how many aſtrologers, who had fore- 
told the death of others, as if it was a mighty 
matter to do ſo: how many philoſophers, after a 
thouſand ſpeculations and diſputes concerniug 
death and immortality : how many warriors, after 
all the ſlaughter they have made: how many ty- 
rants after exerciſing the power of life and death, 
with as much dreadful pomp and terror, as if 
they had been immortal themſelves. How many 
whole cities have felt the power of fate, and died, 
if 1 may call it ſo, Helice, Pompeii, Hercu- 
lanum, and numberleſs more. Run over all 
thoſe thy acquaintance, who have gone to the 
grave one after the other, This man and that 
man, having buried their reſpective relations, were 
next laid out themſelves, and all this in a very 
ſhort ſpace of time. To conclude, never loſe 
ſight of this, how tranſient and momentary, how 
mean and trifling are human affairs, and even man 
himſelf, yeſterday a little ſnot, to-morrow a mum- 
my, or a handful of aſhes, . Let ns then pals 
through this momentary life in confgrmity with 
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nature, and when the time of our exit comes, let 
us go off contentedly and without repining ; juſt 
as if an olive, dropping off in full maturity, ſhould 
bleſs the earth, that brought it forth, and give 
thanks to the tree that bore it. 

32. Be thou like a rock that is beaten continu- 
ally by the waves. The rock ſtands firm while 
the tumid waves fink down before it. Unhappy 
me, ſayeſt thou, that this misfortune ſhould befal 
me; but why not rather happy me, whom this 


misfortune does not aggrieve, neither overwhelm- 
er a ; 

a vith the weight of preſent, nor the fear of 
; impending evil, This misfortune might have 
« happened to any man, but it is not every man 
y could bear it without repining. Why then ſhould 


happineſs ? But why after all ſhould that be rec- 
N koned a man's misfortune, which is no diſap - 
de bointment to human nature, that is not contrary 
to the end and deſign thereof? Haſt thou learned 


at 
g what that end and deſign is? Can any misfortune 
5 hinder thee from being juſt, magnanimous, tem- 


e Perate, prudent, cir cumſpect, and cautious a- 


qualifications are the true aim and proper virtues 
of human nature. Remember finally to make uſe 
0 of this maxim on every occurrence that has a ten- 
m dency to give thee pain, to wit, the occurrence it- 


that be reputed a misfortune, rather than this a 


gainſt error, modeſt, generous, with what other 
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ſelf is no unhappineſs, but happy is the man who 
has fortitude to bear it. 


35. To reflect on thoſe who have ſpun out the 


longeſt thread of life, is a vulgar but not ineffec 
| tual help towards the contempt of death. Fo 
what advantage have they over thoſe who died 
untimely deaths. The long lived CADICIAND;, 
Faulvus, JULIANUS, LEPIDUs, were ſure ty 
fall at laſt; and all ſuch, after conveying many to 
the grave, were at length carried out themſelves, 
The longeſt period of lite is but a little ſpace, and 
ſhort as it is, with what cares, what men, and 
what a crazy body is it ſpent ! Regard it then x; 
a thing of no moment ; but ſurely it will appex 
ſo, if thou conſidereſt the eternity gone before 
and the eternity that ſucceeds it. In the immen. 
ſity of ſuch a boundleſs duration, what difference 
is there between a life of three days and of thre: 
ages. 
25. Chooſe always the ſhorteſt way, and that 
ſurely is the natural way, bending thy courſe direct 
ly to what is ſound and ſolid, both in word and 
deed ; for thereby a great deal of trouble is ſaved 
both in public and private life. 


Si 
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S. EA TI ON V. 


* N HEN in the morning thou art over- 


come with lazineſs, and thy head 
cleaves to the pillow, let this conſideration be 
ready at hand, that when I awake it is to act the 


part of a man. Why then ſhould I have any 


recluftancy at entering upon the work for which 
[ was born, and produced on the ſtage of the 
world ? Is this the end for which I was made, 
to lie warm and ſnug in blankets ? Bat it is plea- 
lant, thou wilt ſay. Is pleaſure then the end for 
which thou wert born; or is it not action ra- 
ther, and the exerciſe of the powers nature ha3 
given thee ? Doſt thou not ſee the plants of the 
earth, the birds of the air, the ants, the ſpi- 
ders, the bees, all conſpiring io adorn the world, 
according to their ſeveral natures; and wilt not 
thou fulfil the part of man, and purſue that end 
which thy nature has ſet before thee? But one 
mult have reſt, ſayeſt thou, It is true, and na- 
ture allows a certain meaſure thereof, as of mcat 
and drink. But thou art for paſſing nature's. 
bounds, and exceeding the meaſure of what is 
ſufficient ; whereas in point of action thou comeſt 
ſhort of thy ability. Hence, it is plain that thou 
H 
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loveſt not thyſelf, otherwiſe thou wouldſt low 
thy nature and the intention thereof. They who 
profeſs the vulgar arts take delight in the praQtice 
of them, and perſiſt in the exerciſe of their re 
ſpective callings, at the expence of health and 
cleanlineſs. But thy calling, which is to ſtud; 
and follow thy own nature, thou honoureſt les 
than a turner or dancer does his trade, and pur. 
ſueſt thy aim with leſs ardour, than a covetous o 
ambitious man does a little chink or a puff d 
vain-glory. Theſe can bear hunger and watch 
ing, when eager in the purſuits of their litt. 
ends; and ſhall the cultivation of human ſociet, 
by the practice of ſocial virtues, appear to the 
an end leſs valuable and leſs worthy of thy care! 
2. How ealy is it to exterminate and expung 
every troubleſome or impertinent imagination, and 

_ forthwith to enjoy the moſt perfect tranquillity d 
mind! Every word and every deed conformabi 
to nature is becoming and ſuitable to thee. Lt 
not the cenſure or raillery of others divert or abah 
thee, providing the thing to be ſaid or done is fair 
and honeſt, They have their own way of think 
ing, and their own inclinations, which thou ar 
not to trouble thyſelf about, but to move ſtraight 
forwards, following thy own nature, and thi 
common nature of things, for both lead to tit 
ſame end. In this road of nature I hold on m 
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courſe, until I drop into repoſe, reſigning my 
breath to the air whence I daily draw it, and my 
body to the earth, whence my father drew the 
ſeed, my mother the blood, and my nurſe the 
milk, that produced and nouriſhed me, and 
whence I have for ſo many years daily derived 
the meat and drink that has ſuſtained me, and 
which I have trod with my feet, and uſed with- 
out reſerve to ſo many different pnrpoſes. 

3. It is true, thou art not a man to be admired 
for wit and ſmartneſs, but there are many other 
things, the want of which thon canſt not charge 
to nature's account. Study then to acquire thoſe 
the things that depend intirely on thyſelf, ſuch as 
re ſincerity, gravity, induſtry, abſtinence from plea- 
ſures, contentment with thy lot, to be ſatisfied 
with little, meekneſs, generoſity, pertinency in 
action, ſolidity in diſcourſe, greatneſs of ſoul, 
Seeſt thou not what acquiſitions thou mighteſt 
have in riches that bar and exclude the pretence 
of natural incapacity, or want of genius; and yet 
thou lieſt ſtill groveling in thy poverty, without 
endeavouring to raiſe thyſelf, Is there any natu- 
ral defæct in thy conſtitution, by which thou art 
conſtrained to whine and grumble, to cleave to 
the world, to flatter, to ſtudy only the concerns 
of the body, whilſt the mind wanders in uncer- 
tainty, and is miſerably toſſed by every phantom 

H 2 
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that impels it? No, by the gods, theſe are evil; ing 
thou hadſt been delivered from long ago, had thc 
thou been only contented to paſs for one ſome. WM ſhe 
what ſlow and dull of apprehenſion. This re. un 
proach is one of thoſe matters wherein thou art WW an! 
to exerciſe thyſelf, ſo as neither to be concerned ¶ ou 
at it, nor take any ſatisfaction from it. 

4. In the caſe of doing a good office, one 
charges it to account directly, and openly up. 
braids a man With it. Another has not indeed 
the impudence to caſt it in one's teeth, but wil 
conſider the perſon as his debtor, and as lying 
under an obligation to him. A third ſort do 
good offices, in a manner without ſo much 2 
knowing it, as the vine brings forth grapes with: 
out any other view, than that of producing in th 
own proper fruit. The running horſe, the ſe, da 
ting dog, the honey bee, the beneficent man, doi he 
not boaſt of their performances, but from one ex di 
ertion of their reſpective faculties they paſs to an-W in 
other, as the vine to a new production of grape b) 
in their ſeaſon, Are we then to do good in| in 
manner Without knowing it? I affirm we are. as 
But that cannot be, ſays one, for it is of the na. th 
ture of a ſocial creature to know that he acts ſo . ni 
cially, and even by Jov to be deſirous that he be 
aſſociate ſhould know it alſo, What thou ſaycl!,W bc 
indeed is true, but thou doſt not take my mean te 
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ing rightly ; wherefor I conclude thou art one of 
thoſe I firſt mentioned; for even they have ſome 
new of reaſon on their fide: but if thou wouldſt 
underſtand me rightly, never fear thy neglecting 
any ſocial duty, becauſe of that want of conſci- 


ouſneſs thereof which is recommended. 


5. It is an Athenian form of prayer. Rain, 
dear JUPITER, rain on the fields of the Atheni- 


ans, and on their meadows, And truly we ought 


always to pray with the ſame freedom and ſimpli- 
city, or not to pray at all. 

o. As we ſay that EscuL Aus preſcribes rid- 
ing, the cold bath, the going bare-footed, ſo we 
may ſay that the nature of things preſcribes a diſ- 
eaſe, the loſs of a limb, the loſs of a child, or 
the like: for as there the thing preſcribed is a- 
dapted to the patient's caſe, for the attainment of 
health, ſo here it is adapted to the ſufferers con- 
dition for the fulfilment of fate. And the happen- 
ing of theſe accidents to us, we expreſs in Greek 
by a word, which maſons uſe to ſignify the joint- 
ing of hewed ſtones, by giving them ſuch figures 
as make them fit one another exactly. In ſhort, 
there is a certain fitneſs and harmony which u- 
nites all things into one; and as that immenſe 
body, the world, is the agregate of all particular 
bodies, ſo is fate that Almighty cauſe, the con- 
texture of all particular cauſes. Even the illite- 
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rate vulgar conceive what I mean, for they have 
expreſſions alluding to it, and plainly enough in- 
timating a certain predeſlinated correſpondency 
between perſons and the accidents that befal them, 
Let us then embrace the diſpenſations of fate, in 
the ſame manner we do the preſcriptions of 
AscuLaPius. Though in theſe there may be 
many things harſh and unpleaſant, yet we wel- 
come them in the proſpect of health. Let the 
accompliſhment of the deſigns, and the perfection 
of common nature, be regarded by thee as thy 
own proper health; and accordingly welcome e- 
very event that falls out, even though it ſhould 
appear harſh and ſevere, becauſe it leads to that 
end, that is, to the health of the world, and to 
the unmoleſted progreſs and felicity of Jove. For 
if it had not conduced to the well-being of the 
whole, it had never happened to thee ; for not 
even the meaneſt nature brings forth any thing 
but what correſponds to that which is ſubordinate 
to and governed by it. There are two reaſons 
then for acquieſcing in every accident that hap- 
pens to thee. One is, becauſe it was originally a 
part of thy conſtitution, ordained together with 
thyſelf, and inſeparably annexed to thy exiſtence, 
The other, becauſe it is eſſential to the free pro- 
greſs, the perfection, and even by Jove to the 
Integrity of the univerſal cauſe. For as a whole 
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is mutilated when its continuity is diſſolved by the 
eliſion of a part, fo it is in the chain of cauſes. 
Now this chain thou breakeſt by the ſtriking out 
a link as far as in thee lies, when thou murmureſt 
at any accident that befals thee. 

7. If thou ſhouldſt not be able in every caſe to 
act from right principles, thou art not therefor 
to deſpond, to lothe, and vex thyſelf ; but after 
being thrown out of the courſe, return to it a- 


b gain, ſatisfied with acting the manly part in the 


main. But then thy return muſt be with joy 
not like that of a boy which has played the tru- 
ant to the ſchool, but as one with bloodſhot eyes 
to the ſpunge and the egg, or under any other 
ſharp pain, to the pultice and the fomentation. 
This is adhering to truth and right reaſon, not 
out of oſtentation, but as thy true center of reſt. 
Remember that the purpoſe of philoſophy is the 
ſame with the purpoſe of nature. Can any thing 
be more delightful than this and the other enjoy- 
ment, is the deluſive language of pleaſure : but 
conſider the matter; is not magnanimity and free- 
dom of ſoul, ſimplicity, equity, and purity of 
heart ſtill more delightful? And can any thing 
exceed the joy of a heart endowed with under- 
ſtanding, when it reflects on that unerring pers 
ception, and inviolable tranquillity, with whick 
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it receives the impreſſion of objects, and conforms 
itſelf to the courſe of nature. 

8. Things are in a certain ſenſe ſo enveloped in 
darkneſs, that many not contemptible philoſophers 
have thought them altogether incomprehenſible, 
Even the Stoics themſelves allow that it is very 
difficult to comprehend them, and that every hu- 
man judgment is liable to correction: for what 
man is infallible? From thy own imperfe& noti- 
ons transfer thy view to the ſubjects themſelves, 
how ſhort their duration, and how ſmall the va - 
lue of ſach things, as may be the property of 
rakes, whores and thieves. Turn next to the man- 
ners of thoſe about thee, The moſt agreeable a- 
mong them is ſcarcely tolerable, not to ſay that 
one can hardly bear with himſelf. In the midſt 
of ſuch darkneſs, ſuch ordure, ſuch fluctuation 
of all things with which we are converſant, I can- 
not for my heart conceive what can gain thy e- 
ſteem, or engage thy affection. On the contrary, 
the diſpoſition of mind adapted to thy circumſtan- 
ces, is to wait with patience for thy natural diſſo- 
lution, without repining on account of the delay, 
and in the mean time to found thy comfort on 
theſe two things only. Firſt, that nothing can 
happen to me but what proceeds neceſſarily from 
the conſtitution of univerſal nature. Secondly, 
that I can at all times avoid doing any thing con- 
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trary to the fixt purpoſe of my God, the intelli- 
gent active power that reſides within me: for 
none can violate my will. 

9. To what purpoſe do I now exert my ſoul ? 
Put the queſtion to thyſelf on all occaſions, and 
inquire ſtrictly, what is a-doing now in that part 
of me which I call my mind? What ſort of ſoul 
am I poſſeſſed of? Is it that of an infant, that of 
a boy, that of a weach, that of a beaſt of bur- 
den, or that of a ſavage animal ? 

10. What fort of things are by the penerality 
o mankind reputed good, thou mayeſt conceive- 
from hence. If one attends to the notion of a 
thing truly good, ſuch as prudence, temperance, 
at N iuſtice, fortitude, any attempt made to expoſe it to 
&t Writicule, will be odious and intolerable : where 
u as the comic poet's jeſt, on the goods of the vul- 
n- gar, is eſteemed facetious and received with ap- 
e- Wplavſz. Thus even the vulgar are ſenſible of the 
y, difference. An attempt of the firſt kind is ſhock- 
n- MWivog, and provokes their indignation ; whereas a 
0+ ſtroke of wit and ſatire levelled againſt riches, and 
y, WW the whole equipage of luxury and glory, is ac- 
on counted pertinent and genteel. I challenge thee 
an then to entertain the ſmalleſt doubt, whether ſuch 
m I things onght to be reputed eſtimable and good, 
ly, whereof it may be faid pertinently and gracctully ; 
u- 1 | 
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Their redundancy is ſo exceſſively great, that the cla 
poor poſſeſſor has no place left to eaſe himſelf in. th: 
11. I am compounded of two principles or e MW is! 
lementary parts, the active and the material. Nei. en- 
ther of theſe can be annihilated, no more than ene 
they could at firſt ariſe out of nothing: but each inc 
will be reduced by mutation into ſome other M ing 
part or member of the univerſe, that again into ¶ cor 
another part, and ſo on to eternity. It was by WY of | 
virtue of this boundleſs courſe of mutation that che 
aroſe into being, likewiſe my parents before me, Ml ho 
and ſo backwards to all eternity. There is out 
reaſon why we may not thus conceive the matter, Hund 
notwithſtanding the whole adminiſtration of the the 
univerſe may be broken into finite periods. 
12. The reaſoning faculty, and that art which is u 
promiſes its culture, are powers ſatisfied wih for 
themſelves, and the care of their own operations Wh ture 
They ſet out on principles which are proper u the 
them, and proceed to that end which they them- E 
or 


ſelves propoſe ; which, if good and rightly purſu: 
ed, render their operations worthy of commen. 
dation, and their attainments deſerving of a name, ſity 
which denotes, in Greek, ſtreightneſs of the vy, 
So far the buſineſs of a logician coincides with 
that of a man, but the ſtudy of logical ſubtiltis 
is no part of his duty conſidered as a man. The 
are by no means required of him. His nature 
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claims no ſuch accompliſhments, nor indeed are 
they any improvements or perfections thereof. It 
js not therefor in ſuch acquiſitions that man's chief 
end is placed, nor are they that good whereby his 
end is fulfilled. Moreover, if theſe were duties 
incumbent on man, the deſpiſing and relinquiſh- 
ing of them muſt be faulty, and it would be no 
commendation to raiſe one's ſelf above the want 


| of them. Nor if the things had any goodneſs in 


them, could the man be reckoned good who came 
ſhort of them. Whereas in reality the more one 
withdraws himſelf from theſe and ſuch like trifles, 
ind the more eaſily ke can bear being deprived of 
them, the better man he is. 

13. As the objects are about which thy mind 
is moſtly employed, ſuch thy mind itſelf will be; 
for the ſou] receives a tincture from its ideas. Tinc- 
ture it then by aſſiduous converſe with ſuch ideas as 
theſe: wherever one can ſuſtain life, there he may 
ive well; a man may ſuſtain life at court; there- 
for the court is a place where a man may live 
well. Again, every thing is by its frame and con- 
ſtitution adapted to ſome purpoſe ; that purpoſe 
is its end; and to that end it has a tendency, 
Now in whatever lies the end of a thing, there 
les the true and proper good of that thing. There- 
for the proper good of a rational animal is fellow- 
ſnip and ſociety ; for that we are born for ſocie- 
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ty is a point already eſtabliſhed. Was it not cri. 
dent that things of lower rank were made for tte 
higher, and thoſe of higher rank for one another, 
Things lifeleſs are ſurpaſſed by thoſe that live, and 
the rational excel among the living. 

14. To deſire impoſſibilities is madneſs. tis 
impoſſible but the wicked muſt act wickedly. 

15. Nothing can happen to any body but what 
is agreeable to the courſe of nature, and what he 
was born to ſuffer, The ſame thing happens to 
another, and either for not knowing it, or fron 
an oſtentation of magnanimity, he is compoſed and 
caſy. A diſmal cafe, that ignorance and vanity 
ſhould have more force than wiſdom ! 

16. Things themſelves can by no means touch 
the ſoul; it is inacceſſible to them; they can ni. 
ther turn nor ſhake it. The ſoul cannot be rut- 
fled or diſordered by any thing, but the foul itſel}, 
that is, by its own opinions and judgments. And 
according to the choice which the ſoul makes d& 
theſe, the influence of external and adjacent be- 
ings upon it is abſolutely determined. 

17. In one reſpect our cloſeſt alliance is with 
men, that is, in ſo far as we are bound to do good 
to their perſons, and to bear with their failings, 
But in ſo far as they ſtand in the way of my du: 
ty, they are to me abſolutely indifferent, no le{ 
than the ſun, the wind, and the wild beaſt, They 
may turn my ſtream of action into another chan- 
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nel, but can be no impediment to the bent and 
inclination of my mind, becauſe of the allowance 
[ always make in my plan of operation for unſur- 
mountable obſtacles, aud the compaſs I can al. 
ways tetch, in order to arrive at my ultimate end, 
without deviating from the road chalked out by 
nature. For the mind conſiders every obſtruction 
as a new determination given it on the part of u- 
niverſal nature, and ſets out from thence as from 
2 reſting· place; ſo that every bar to action advan- 
ces the execution of the whole plan, and every 
lop in the way furthers my progreſs in it. 

18. Revere that which is moſt excellent in the 
univerſe, It is that to whoſe uſe all other things 
are ſubſervient, and by whoſe energy they are 
conducted. In like manner revere that which is 
molt excellent in thyſelf. It is that which in thce 
is congenial to the moſt eminent nature in the u- 
niverſe, For all thy other parts are ſubſervient 
to this, and thy life is governed by it, 

19. That, which is not detrimental to the com- 
monwealth, is no detriment to a common citizen, 
On every apprehenſion of having reccived any da- 
mage, bring thy notion to the teſt according to 
this rule. If the commonwealth is not hurt, nei- 
ther am I. If the commonwealth is hurt, I am 
not to hurt myſelf by giving way to anger againſt 
the author of the injury. My buſineſs is to de- 
monſtrate his error to him, 
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20. Conſider often the quick paſſage and tran. 
ſitory nature of beings, and of events. Subſtance 
like a river is in perpetual fluxion ; the action of 
things continually changing; and cauſes put. 
ting on a thouſand ſhapes ; and ſcarce any thing 
fixed and permanent. Add to this the conſide- 
ration of that immenſe gulf of an eternity paſt, 
and an eternity to come, that great devourer of all 
tranſient beings, into whoſe bowels they are 
ſwallowed up, as from its womb they ſprung, 
Who but a fool would allow himſelf in ſuch a 
ſituation to be puffed up and elated, to be di- 
ſtrated with anxiety about any thing, or inflam- 
ed with indignation on account of any obſtruct. 
on he may meet in the progreſs of ſo ſhort a jours 
ney? Remember the whole aggregate of ſubſtance, 
wherein thy participation extends but to the very 
ſmalleſt portion. Remember the whole infinity 
of duration, wherein thy exiſtence occupies but 
a meer momentary ſpace. Remember that eter- 
nal ſucceſſion of particular beings, and concate- 
nation of cauſes and effects called fate. What 
art thou but the ſmalleſt link in the chain? 

21. Does another injure me; let him ſee to it. 
He has the diſpoſition that belongs to him, and 
acts after his own manner. I at the ſame time 
ſuffer but What the common nature of things has 
allotted for me, and I continue to act the part 
which my own nature requires of me, 
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22. Let not the mind, the leading and govern- l 
e ing part of thy ſoul be ſhaken by any movements : 
f WW in the fleſh, whether they be ſuch as ſtrike the 
t ſenſes agreeably or diſagreeably. Let not theſe | 
o WW two parts of thee be confounded together. But Il 
2 let the active part intrench itſelf in its own 
t, W commanding poſt, and confine theſe paſſive ſen- 
actions to their proper members. Indeed, they 
e vill ſometimes force themſelves into the mind, by 
7. urtue of that union which ſubſiſts between the 
a ſoul and body. In that caſe, the buſineſs of the 


i» mind is not to ſtrive againſt the ſenſation itſelf, 
1- WF as being natural, but to exclude the opinion of 
i» WF its being either good or evil. 

0 23. I ſay to thee, my ſoul, live in fellowſhip 


e, with the gods. Now the man lives in fellowſhip 
y with the gods, whoſe ſoul is invariably ſatisfied 
y with the lot appointed him, and whoſe active 
It powers are employed according to the will of that 
[= genius, that divine principle, that light within 
2 him, which Jov the fountain thereof, detach- 


at ing a ray from his own eſſence, has given to eve- 
ry man for his director and guide. This is no 
t. other than every man's mind and reaſon. 

d 


24. If a man ſmells rank, or if bis breath is 
offenſive, be not therefor angry with him; for 
what wouldſt thou have him do? His mouth 
and his armpits have a certain temperament, 
and from that temperament ſuch a vapour muſt 
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neceſſarily proceed. But the man has reaſon, 
thou fſayeſt, and may know his offenſiveneſ 
if he will but look about him. A notable re. 
ply truly. Haſt not thou reaſon as well as he? 
Why not then awake his reaſon by thine. Tell 
him, make him ſenſible of it: if he liſtens to thy 
admonition, thou wilt cure him of his fault, and 
there will be no occaſion for anger. 

25. I will retire, ſayeſt thou, ro ſome place, 
where neither whore nor player can find recepti. 
on. Thou mayelt live here juſt as thou propoſeſt 
to do after thy retreat. If that is not allowed 
thee, then retire out of life, but not as if thon 
ſufferedſt any evil by doing ſo. Life is but ſmoke, 
a meer vapour, ſayeſt thou; I will be gone. Why 
ſo concerned about it, as if thou thoughteſt it an 
affair of ſome importance? For my part, while! 
have no ſuch motive to withdraw, I will continne 
to live in freedom, and none ſhall hinder me from 
doing what I will, But then my will is only to 
act according to the nature of a rational and a ſo. 
cial animal. 

26. The mind of the univerſe is of a ſociabk 
nature. Accordingly it has made the worſt ſort of 


beings for the better, and fitted the better for one 


another. Thou ſeeſt the ſubordination and co- 
ordination of beings, the diſtribution made them 


according to their rank, and the perfect unanimi- 


ty that obtains among the beſt of them. 
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27. How haſt thou behaved thyſelf hitherto 
with regard to the gods, thy parents, brothers, 
wife, children, teachers, tutors, friends, acquain- 
tances, ſervants? Conſider if thou haſt all along 
perſevered in thy duty, ſo as never to have treſ- 
paſſed againſt any of them, either in word or deed. 
Recolle&t moreover, what difficulties thou haſt 
gone through, what hardſhips thy fortitude has 
ſuſtained. That now the meaſure of thy life is 
full, and the duty of thy office completely diſ- 
charged. Alſo how many fine things thou haſt 
(eſpiſed. How many opportunities of glory thou 
haſt overlooked. To how many ungratefuls * 
haſt been kind and generous. 


28. Why ſhould a ſoul that is cultivated by 


learning, and endowed with knowlege, be ruffled 
and diſconcerted by ſuch as are illiterate and un- 
taught? But then, what is that cultivated and 
underſtanding ſoul ? It is one who knows the be- 
ginning and end of things, together with that 
reaſon which pervades all ſubſtance, and admini- 


ſtrates the world from all eternity i in a ſeries of 


diſtinct periods. 

29. The time is at hand, when I ſhall be but 
duſt and dry bones, and a name for a while, but 
at length not even a name. And what is a name ? 
A ſound, a little noiſe that ſtrikes the ear. The 
things "moſt eſteemed in- life ate vain -agd empty 
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and trifling, of a piece with ſnarling puppies, and 
croſs grained infants, who ſquawl and laugh by 
tyrns, while faith and modefty, truth and juſtice, 
Are fled fram earth to heaven. 

What is there then to detain thee here, ſince ob- 
jets are fleeting and inconſtant, the ſenſes dark 
and fallacious, the poor ſoul itſelf an exhalation 
from the blood, and honour vain, conſidering who 
they are that pay it? What is it then thou wait. 
eſt for? A total extinctjon, or a tranſlation of 
ſome fort or other, is what I wait for with meck- 
neſs and reſignation. Until that time ſhall come, 
what is it ſupports thee, and fills the meaſure of 
thy duty? What elſe but praiſe and adoration of 
the gods on one hand, and on the other benefi- 
cence towards men, bearing with what they do 
and abllaining from what they have; and remem- 
bering always that whatever without thee appet 
tains to life and limb, or concerns the fleſh and 
its vital foul, is none of thine, nor ſubject to thy 
control. 

30. Thou mayeſt be at all times eaſy and hap- 
py, if thou doſt but think and act in the right 
WAY. | « | 
31. There are theſe two things common to all 
rational ſouls, whether that of God or man, or 
any other, Firſt, it is not in the power of any 
thing elſe to fetter or control them. Secondly 
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that their happineis lies in the practice of juſtice, 
proceeding from an habitual diſpoſition towards 
it, and that here center all their deſires. 

32. If this or that accident proceeds not im- 
mediately from my fault, nor is conſequential to 
any fault of mine; nor the community is thereby 
hurt, why ſhould I be concerned avout it? But 
after all what hurt can be done the community? 
Take care not to be carried away by a vague and 
indefinite notion Defend it according to thy as 
bility, and the importance of the occaſion, even 
though it ſhould be damaged only in things in- 
different. But think not any ſuch damage a real 
detriment. It is an ill cuſtom. As the old man 
in the play going off the ſtage forgot not his lit- 
tle pupil's rattle, juſt fo art thou to behave thyſelf 
in this caſe, that is, thou art to have that regard 
for the intereſts of the community which thy ſta- 
tion in life requires, without forgetting what they 
are. True, but the world conſider them as mat- 
ters of great concern. Wouldſt thou for that 
reaſon become a fool alſo? I was formerly. 

33. Let external circumſtances be what they 
will, a man may be happy: for happineſs is the 
fruit of a man's own care and induſtry, as it con- 
ſiſts in the goodneſs of his diſpoſitions, his incli- 
nations, and actions. 
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SECTION VI. 


I. 14 H E univerſal ſubſtance is of a pliable 

and ductile nature. The reaſon that 
adminiſtrates it has in itſelf no motive to do evil; 
for it has no malice, nor is any thing actually hurt 
by it; but all things begin and end according to 


it. 

2. Be abſolutely indifferent as to circumſtan- 
ces, and mindful only to act the becoming part in 
each, For example, whether cold or warm, 
drowſy or ſatisfied with fleep, praiſed or flander- 
ed, dying or doing any thing elſe : for dying al- 
ſo is a part of the buſineſs of life, and as in the 
reſt, all that is requiſite is to —_ — the 
affair in hand. 

3. Look inward into the nature of things, and 
let not the ſpecific property nor the real worth d 
any thing eſcape thee. 

4. The ſubjects of all things quickly change, 
either by way of evaporation, ſuppoſing the unity 
of ſubſtance, or by way of diſperſion into ſeveral 
5. The governing reaſon of the univerſe know! 
its own diſpoſition, what it does, and upon what 
matter it acts. 
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6. The beſt ſort of revenge is not to be like 
him who did the injury. 

7. Found thy joy and ſecurity on this one 
thing, to wit, the paſſing from one ſocial action 
to another, with a mind elated to the contempla- 
tion of God. | | 

8. The mind or leading faculty of the ſoul is 
that which excites and moves itſelf, that which 
qualifies itſelf, and the relation of accidents to it- 
ſelf, juſt as it pleaſes. 

9. Particulars are determined according to the 
nature of the whole; and not that of any other 
nature, either within or without the whole, 

10. The univerſe is either a meer jumble and 


bodge · podge, or in the conſtitution thereof there 


is union, order and contrivance. If the firſt, why 
ſhould I deſire to prolong life in the midſt of ſuch 
confuſion, and what elſe am I to care for but how 
I may at length return to duſt; and why am I 
diſturbed, let me do what I can, my diſſolution 
will come at laſt. But if the other is the caſe, 
my mind is filled with veneration, my heart is at 
eaſe, and I truſt to the ſupreme director. | 
11. When circumſtances diſcompoſe and ruffle 
thee againſt thy will, recover thyſelf quickly, and 
be not out of tune longer than whilſt thou art 


not able to help it ; for by the habit of recovering 
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thy temper; thou Wilt become more and more 
maſler of it. 

1 2. If thou hadſt at * ſame time a gep mo- 
ther and a mother, notwithſtauding thou. wouldſt 
not negle thy duty to the firſt, thy own mother 
would have thy conſtant attendance. Now {uch 
to thee are the court and philoſophy Be a con- 
Nant viſitor of philoſophy, and place thy comtort 
in that, by which the court is rendered tolera- 
ble to thee, and thou to the court. 

13 It is of great importance to apprehend al. 
luring obje&ts by their genuine images. For ex. 
ampie, in the matter of catables ; this is the car- 
caſe of a fiſh, that the carcaſe of à bird, that of 
a hog; this Falernian wine is a ſup of juice ſqueer- 
ed out of a bunch of grapes; this mantle of 
ſtate is ſheep's wool dyed with the blood of a ſhell. 
fiſh. And as to the affair of love, it is but pokinp 
and rubbing in a piece of gut, and ſquirting ou 
a little ſnot with a ſhort of convulſive motion. 
Such images are true pictures, they diſſect and 
go to the bottom of things, ſo as to ſhow what 
they really are. Thou art to proceed in this man- 
ner through all the affairs of life, and whenever 
any thing alluring ſtrikes the imagination, to lay 
it open and naked, ſtripped of its gaudy attire; 
ſo as to ſee clearly into the naughtineſs thereof, 
For a gaudy outſide is a grand impoſtor, and de- 
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ceives moſt, when under the faireſt appearance, 
there ſeems to be the leaſt danger, Conſider w hat 
CraTES ſays even of XENOCRATES himſelf. 

14. The wonders of the ſtupid vulgar are 
moſtly things of a meer corporeal and liteleſs na · 
ture, ſuch as ſtones, . timbers, fig-trees, vines, 
dives. Thoſe of men of a little higher pitch lie 
in the animated though meerly brutal world, 
ſuch as flocks and herds: thoſe of men of a {till 
more delicate taſte, in the rational world, though 
without any knowlege of the univerdal reaſon, and 
wly in ſo far as reaſon is the ſource of cunning 
atifice and wit. But to the man who knows the 
beneficent rational ſoul of the univerſe nothing elſe 
ſeems worthy of attention, His chief ftudy is to 
keep his own ſoul in, a rational frame and ſocial 
diſpoſition, and for that end to co-operate in all 
things with the great ſtock of his family. 


1 5. Some things are haſtening i into the worldy 


others are haſtening out of it, and of that which 
is but entering on the ſtage ſometbing has already 
raniſhed, The uninterrupted f ucceſſion of changes 
and alterations is perpetually renovating and re- 
ſtamping the world, as the inceſſant courſe of 
ume is always adminiſtering a kind of novelty to 
eternal duration, What is there in ſuch a river, 
what tranſient particle in the ſtream that one can 


ſet his heart BRO? 2 As if A flock of e * 
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ing by, thou ſhouldſt take a fancy to a particyly 
one, that is out of ſight as ſoon as ſeen. Life itſel 
is. but ſuch a thing as vapour riſing from the 
blood, and the breathing in and out of air. For 
the reſtoring of the whole breathing faculty, gi- 
ven thee the other day at thy birth, 'to the ſource 
whence it was derived, is juſt ſuch a thing a; 
breathing once in and out, which is no more than 
WR we do at every turn, 

16 What is it may be reputed er eſtimable 
it is not perſpiring ſurely, tor that plants do. Not 
is it breathing, for cattle and wild beaſts breathe, 
And no more is it the receiving of impreſſions on 
fancy, the being agitated by appetite as puppets 
are by ſtrings, nor is it herding together or feed. 
ing. For as to feeding, it is only ſuch another 
action as voiding the dregs of 'what we gurzlel 
the ſubſtance.” Is it the applauſe and acclamaũ 
ons of the people? No, they are but the clappity 
of hands, and the chattering of tongues. | If thou 
rejecteſt glory alſo, what remains to be deemed 
eftimable ? This is my opinion, to act aud to be 
affected ſuitably to our own conſtitution. To 
this end all culture and art is directed; for every 
art propoſes to qualify its object for the work 
for Which it was intended, and to which it 
is adapted by its conſtitution. Such is the aim 
of the vine dreſſer, the colt breaker, and dog- 
trainer: and is not the education and teaching 
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of youth directed to the ſame purpoſe? This is 
what is truly honourable and worthy of eſteem, 
and if it is well with thee in that reſpect, thou wilt 
have no anxiety about any thing beſides. But 
wilt thou never quit thy attachment to many o- 
ther things? If thou doſt not, thou wilt never 
be free, never ſufficient to thy own happineſs, 


* nor ever diſcharged from the ſlavery of paſſion. 

For thou muſt neceſſarily hate, envy, and ſuſpect 
* thole, in whoſe power it is to deprive thee of 
10 theſe things, and plot againſt them who with hold 


he kom thee objects of thy deſires. In a word, who- 
erer wants any of theſe things, muſt be in perpe- 
tual diſorder of mind, and moreover cannot avoid 
+. being chagreened againſt the Gods, Whereas, by 
he: raping due regard and honour to thy own mind, 
ou wilt be fatisfied with thyſelf, compliable 
with thy fellow-citizens of the world, and in per- 
fect harmony with the Gods, that is, ready to 
Mon Nopprove of their diſpenſations and diſpoſition of 
mr things, 
hi 17. The elements have three ſorts of motion, 
10 wit, upwards, downwards, and in a circle. The 
"Fa motion of virtue lies in none of theſe, but is a 
vor ching of a more divine nature, and proceeds in a 
i „ ay not eaſily apprehended, 
ain 18. How ſtrangely inconſiſtent are men with 
Jog: them(elves! They will not ſpeak a word of their 
. L 
hing 
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contemporaries and companions, and yet above 
all things want to be praiſed themſelves by thoſe 
who are to come after them, whom they never 
did or ever will fee. Moreover this paſſion i 
much the ſame as if they were ſadly atflicted, be. 
cauſe they had not a great name and reputation in 
the world before they were born. 

19. Becauſe a thing is very difficult to thee, do 
not therefor think it impoſſible to man, But ra 
ther if it is poſſible and congruous to man, believe 
it alſo practicable to thee. 

20. If in wreſtling, our play fellow ſhoul 
chance to ſcratch us with his nails, or knock his 
head againſt ours, we ſeem not to know it, much 
leſs do we take offence, or entertain any jealonſy, 
as if he was an enemy lying in wait for us. How: 
ever, we take care to avoid the like accident a. 
gain, but ſtill in a friendly diſpoſition, and with: 
out any ſuſpicion, as if we had to do with an it 
ſidious perſon. Let it be juſt ſo in all other part 
of life. Many things are overlooked in the ſame 
manner in our dealings with thoſe with whon 


we have buſineſs; for we may be upon our guardtie 1 
as | ſaid, without hating and ſuſpecting. ame 

21. If any one can ſhow me that I am miſtaken 24 
in thinking or acting, I will change my mindſiſÞ'': 1 


with pleaſure; for truth is my ſtudy, a thing by 
which no man was ever hurt, It is ignorauc 
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+ ind error that hurts their adherents, I act the 
e part becomes me. Other's cares diſtract me not; 
er for they are about things without life, or wich- 
is cout reaſon, or with reaſon but delnded, and wan- 
e: dering they know not whither. Things void of 
in WW {enſe or void of reaſon, I who have reaſon apply 
to my own ufe with freedom and magnificence. 
do But men as having reaſon I uſe according to the 
ra« ¶ laws of fellowſhip. Call the Gods to thy aſſiſtance 
eve Wl on all occaſions; and be indifferent as to the 
lngth of this courſe of action; for three hours 
a s fuch a lite are ſufficient, 
his WW 22. ALEXANDER of Macedon and his groom 
uch ere reduced by death to the ſame condition, 
a, For they were either poſted into the ſeminary ac- 
ow. counts of the world, or both alike diflolred to 
t a: Natoms. 
ſith : 22. Conſider how many things both of the 
ir corporcal and ſenſitive kind are done in every one 
arts Mok us in the fame moment, and it will be no won» 
ſame der to thee if many more, or rather every thing 
hom that is done in that One, that All, which we call 
uard the world, ſhould exiſt therein at one and the 
ſame time. 

24. If one ſhou!d propoſe to thee to ſpell} 
the word AN TON IN US, and on occaſion of re- 
peating the letters of the word ſhould fall into a 
pllon, wouldſt thou be angry allo? Wonldſt 
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thou not rather pronounce every letter calmly and 
without emotion? Thus in the conduct of life, 
remember that duty and decency lies in a certain 
fitneſs and proportion, with the obſervance of 
which one is to proceed directly to the execution 
of his purpoſe, without being in a hurry and flut: 
ter, and without being angry at thoſe who arc 
full of ſpits and indignation againſt him. 

25. It is a fort of cruelty to hinder men from 
purſuing what ſeems to them to be for their ad- 
vantage and conveniency. Yet thou art in a man- 
ner guilty of this, when thou art offended becauk: 
they treſpaſs. For what they do is always with: 
view to their own advantage. But ſayeſt thou, 
they are miſtaken, what they apprehend to be 
their advantage is not ſo. Then ſhow them the 
truth and undeceive them. 

20. Death is a ceſſation of the impreſſions re 
ceived by ſenſe, of the agitations of appetite, 
the operations of the underſtanding, and of out 
ſervice to the fleſh. 

27. It is a ſhame that whilſt thou art alive, thy 
foul ſhould faint and ſuccumb before thy body, 

28. Beware of being perverted by thy elevat 
on to the imperial dignity, and of getting a {mack 
of the caſk; for there is danger. Continue to be 
ſtill the ſame plain good man, fincere, grave, ut 


affected, juſt, religious, meek, affectionate, x 
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ſolute in diſcharging the duties incumbent upon 
thee. Strive to be ſuch a man as philoſophy 
would have made thee. Revere the gods. Be 
of MW the protector of men. Life is ſhort, The only 
on fruit thereof is a holy diſpoſition of mind, and 
ot: W ſocial actions. Behave in all things like the diſ- 
are ciple of AnToxINus, ever mindful of his ſhining 
virtues; that vigour in executing what reaſon 

on had decreed as fit to be done; that invariable con- 
ad: ſiſtency with himſelf ; that ſanctity, that ſweet- 
ar- WM neſs and ſerenity of countenance; that contempt 
zue of vain-glory ; that ſtrong deſire to comprehend 
thai a thing, ſo as not to drop it, until he was at the 
101, bottom thereof, and had ſeen clearly through it: 
0 be his bearing with unjuſt cenſures without being 
thefW cenſorious himſelf. His never being in a hurry 
about any thing. His not liſtening to informers. 

te · ¶ His exquiſite judgment in characters and in affairs, 
, A No reviler, no noiſy pratler, no jealouſy in his 
temper, no captious wrangling reaſoner. How 
moderate in his deſires with regard to his habita- 
tion, bedding, cloaths, table, and attendance i 
How laborious and indefatigable! How active 
and ſprightly all day long to the very evening by 
means of his flender diet, whereby even the natural 
diſcharges were reduced to regularity. How con- 
| ſtant and uniform in his friendſhips! His patience 
rel ot contradiction, even from the warmeſt oppoſers 
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of his ſentiments ;- and the joy he expreſſed when 
another rectified his judgment by the force of de- 
monſtration. Finally, his regard to religion, 
without the leaſt mixture of fuperſtition. Mind 
all this I fay, that the laſt hour may find thee 
with the ſame good conſcience that it did him, 

29. As when awaking out of a ſleep diſturbed 
by dreams thou compolelt thyſelf by conſidering 
they were but dreams; fo in life when thou com- 
eſt to thyſelf, and recalleſt thy reaſon after any 
diſcompoſure, thou wilt find the occaſions thereof 
to have been equally groundleſs. 

30. J conſiſt of a body and of a ſoul. To the 
body, every thing is indifferent, for it cannot di. 
ſtinguiſn: to the mind, every thing but its own 
operations; for they depend on the mind itſelf; on- 
ly thoſe however that occupy the time preſent; 
for as to thoſe that are paſt, and thoſe that are to 
come, they alſo are things indifferent. 

31. While the hand acts the part of the hand, 
and the foot the part of the foot, pain and labour 
is not contrary to their nature. So neither is pain 
and labour contrary to the nature of man, while 
he acts only the part of a man. And if it is not 
contrary to his nature, it can be no evil to him. 
On the other hand, how many pleaſures are en- 
joyed by robbers, rakes, parricides and tyrants ! 

32. Dolt thou not ſee how many working 


. 
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tradeſmen, whoſe underſtandings are but of the 
loweſt claſs, nevertheleſs adhere to the rules of 
their ſeveral arts, and will not allow themſelves to 
depart from them. Is it not ſhocking, that the 
honſe-builder and the diſeaſe curer ſhould have 
more regard for the rules of their reſpective arts, 


than man has for the rule of his, a rule that is 


common to him with the Gods ? 

23. Aſia, Europe, are corners of the world. 
This, and the other ſea, are ſo many drops of the 
world. Mount Athos is a clod of the world, 
The longeſt period of life is a point in eternity, 
Every thing is little, mutable and vaniſhing. 

3}. All things proceed from the univerſal 
Mind, either directly and intentionally, or by con- 
ſequence. The lion's jaws, the deadly poiſon, 
and every thing miſchievous, are like thorns and 
mice, the natural conſequences of theſe beautiful 
and venerable objects. Fancy not therefor that 
theſe are foreign to the object of thy adoration, 
but conſider the fountain whence all things are 
derived, | 
35. He who knows the preſent ſtate of things, 
knows all that ever was and ever will be; for 
they are all of the ſame kind and of the like form, 
Think then of the relation which all things in the 
world have to one another, and the connexion 
whereby they are united into one ſyſtem, For 
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things are in a manner woven together like threads 
in a piece of tapeſtry; and thoſe that come after, 
ariſe naturally out of thoſe, that went before. Ac- 
cordingly, there is a ſort of friendſhip and inter. 
courſe between all things, founded on the com- 
munication of motion, -on their conſpiring to the 
fame end, and on the unity of ſubſtance. 

36. Adapt and accommodate thyſelſ to what- 
ever buſineſs and affairs the fates have deſtined 
thee, and love ſincerely the men with whom thy 
lot is fallen. 

37. Every tool, inſtrument, and utenſil is per- 
fect, if it anſwers the intention of the maker, or 
the end for which it was made. There however 
the maker is extrinſical to his work, and has a ſe - 
parate exiſtence of his own, But in nature's pro- 
ductions the forming power is lodged within, and 
exiſts in conjunction with the thing produced, 
Accordingly thou art to conſider it as more vene 
rable, and to eſtabliſh this as a law to thyſelf, 
that if the temper of thy ſoul, and the courſe of 
thy life, be conformable to the intention of the 
power that formed thee, every thing elſe ſhall be 
according to thy mind, For thus every thing 
in the univerſe will be according to the mind of 
the univerſe. 

38. If thou ſuppoſeſt any thing that is out of 

thy own power to be either good or evil, upon 
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miſſing the good, or incurring the evil, it is im- 
poſſible not to be chagreened againſt the gods, 
and hate men, as being the cauſes of the diſap- 
'* WW pointment or the calamity : and even upon the 
i* bare ſuſpicion, that they may be ſo, we cannot 
de aroid being affected toward them in the ſame man- 5 
ner. Thus our concern about ſuch things draws ö 
vs into great injuſtice, Whereas, if only things | 
ed Win our own power were decreed to be good and 
evil, no cauſe is left for accuſing God, or being 
in a ſtate of war with man. | 

39. We all co-operate to the production of the 
* ame final effect, ſome indeed knowingly, but o- 
ver bers without reflexion. Juſt as HERAcLITus 


e. Nad that ſleepers too were workmen and fellow- [ 
o labourers in carrying on the work of the world. 1 
ud None co-operates in one way, another in another. | 
ed. Wren he who blames the -courſe of things, and i 
ne aroggles againſt the ſtream of fate, contributes q 
iel ſomething, as author of a ſuperfluity and excrc- | 
1 ſcence; for even that was wanting in the world, | N 


in order that it might be a world. It remains 
then for thee to conſider with what claſs thou 
ankeſt thyſelf. The adminiſtrator of the uni 
eſe will at any rate uſe thee well, and take thee h 
into the number of his fellow labourers, and allot | 
hee a ſhare in the general co- efficiency. But be 
not thou ſatisfied to be ſuch a member of the uni- 


M 
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verſe, as is that pitiful and ridiculous verſe in mtu 
play mentioned by CRYSIS. Does the ſu an 
take upon it to do the office of rain, or Ascvrs Ml wi 
plus that of the fruittul CERES? If we con. Re 
ſider the ſtars, has not each its proper dignity aud for 
province, though all contribute to the ſame effect! ¶ is 
40. If the Gods have conſulted about me, and to 
the accidents that are to befal me, they have con. anc 
ſulted well; for an ill-adviſed God is a thing not e 
eaſily conceived, And there is no reaſon why ti 
they ſhould incline to hurt me: for what benefit the 
could ariſe from thence to themſelves, or to the ber 
community, which is- the object of their care!M fere 
But ſuppoſe I and my affairs in particular cane 4 
not under conſideration, they muſt at leaſt hav" 


conſulted about the affairs of the community, to and 
which the accidents betalling me being plaialy plac 
conſequential, I ought to welcome them in tei l 
heartieſt manner. But even ſuppoſing that tb e! 
Gods take no care of any thing at all, an opi- 5g 
nion that we mult either reject as unholy, or | Liſe: 
us lay aſide ſacrifice, prayer, oaths, and what of + 
ther acts of ours ſuppoſe the preſence and cohab ati 
tation of the gods with us; I ſay even ſuppoſi 
the Cods take no care of human affairs, nothing rat. 
hinders me to take care of myſelf, In taking car loſof 

CRA' 


of myſelf, my utility is the point I aim at My” 
utility is to live according to my nature and conſi ling 
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tution, My nature is that of a rational being, 
and of a member of ſociety, The ſociety of 
which I am a member, as Iam ANTONINUS, is 
Rowe ; as I am a man, it is the world. There- 
for nothing is uſeful and good to me, but what 
is profitable to theſe ſocieties. Nothing happens 
to individuals, but what the whole is a gainer by; 
and that is ſufficient. However, if thou obſerveſt 
exactly, thou wilt find it generally true, that no- 
tning happens to individuals, but what even they 
themſelves or other men are gainers by. But 
here I extend the notion of utility to things indit- 
ferent, ö 

41. As thou art apt to be cloyed with a con- 
ſtant uniformity, and ſecing always the ſame plays 


and other ſhows at the theatre, and ſuch like 


places, ſo ſhouldſt thou be affected with regard 
to life in general, For it is but the ſame thing 
over and over again, and ſtill the ſame cauſes ope- 
rating. How long then will it be before thou art 
diſengaged from thy attachment to life! 

42. Think often with thyſelf how many of all 
nations, ranks and profeſſions are gone to the 
grave. We are only to go whither ſo many able 
orators are gone before us, ſo many reverend phi- 
lolophers, HERAacLITUs, PYTHAGORAS, So- 
CRATES ; ſo many heroes of old, and ſo many 
kings and generals in later times; and more- 
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over, Eu Doxus, HiPPARCHUs, ARCHIMEDEs, q 
with other penetrating, exalted, laborious, ſouple, tl 
and daring minds; MEN1Pyvus alſo and ſuch o. t 
ther jeſters on the frailty and uncertainty of hu. MW » 
man life. Conſider that all theſe have been long b 
in the duſt, What grievance is this to them? t 
What grievance even to thoſe others whoſe very MW t! 
names are forgot? In the midſt of ſuch frailty MW h: 
one thing is truly valuable. It is to live in be- tt 
nevolence, practiſing truth and juſtice towards 
thoſe who are void of both. in 

43. When thou haſt a mind to cheer up thy o 
heart, refleft on the ſeveral excellencies of thy 
companions, as the valour of one, the modeſty 
of another, the generoſity of a third, and ſo forth, 
For nothing gives ſo much joy as the ſeveral li 
neaments of virtue appearing in the characters of 
a ſet of companions, and collected as completely 
as poſſible within that compaſs. Therefor let thi 
be a proſpect always ready at hand. 

44. If it does not vex thee to think that thon 
weigheſt only ſo much, and not three hundred, 
why ſhould it give thee pain that thou art to lire 
ſo many years and no longer? For why not ac 
quieſce in the portion of time nature has aſſignedi vi 

thee, as well as in the portion of ſubſtance ? pt 
45. Perſuade men if thou canſt, but do whe ca 
ther they will or not, when the law of juſtice! 
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quires it. If irreſiſtible violence checks thee, let 
thy recourſe be to contentment and equanimi- 
ty, laying hold of the obſtacles as an occaſion gi- 
yen thee to exerciſe another virtue. And remem- 
ber that thy endeavour was proviſional, and that 
thou didſt not aim at impoſſibilities. What was 
thy aim then? To endeavour. And ſo far thou 
haſt been ſucceſsful, and at the ſame time done all 
that was incumbent on thee. 

46. The ambitions man places his happineſs 
in other mens action, the man of pleaſure in his 
own paſſion, but the man of underſtanding in 
what he himſelt does. 

47. I may abſtain from judging of this thing 
as either good or evil, and ſo need not be trou- 
bled in mind about ir; for things themſelves may 
make us feel, but cannot compel our judgments, 

48. Accuſtom thyſelf to ſuch cloſe attention 
as not to be liable to miſapprehend what another 
ſays, and enter as much as poſſible into the mind 
of the ſpeaker, 


49. That which is not profatable to the hive is 


not profitable to the bee. 

50, If people in diſtreſs at ſea miſtruſt and re- 
vile the pilot, or the ſick miſtruſt and revile the 
phyſician, to whom elſe will theſe commit the 
care of their health, or thoſe of their ſafety ? 

51. How many of thoſe who come into the 
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world at the ſame time with thee are already 
gone ? 

5 $2. To thoſe affected with the jaundice honey 
ſcems bitter. Water is dreadful to thoſe who are 
ſmitten with madneſs by the bite of a mad dog, 
Children think marbles very pretty things, Now 
why ſhould I be angry with men on any account? 
Thinkeſt thou that error is leſs powerful in them, 
than the bile in a man affected with the jaundice, 
or the 'venom in a man bit by a mad-dog ? 

53. None can hinder thee to live according to 
the law of thy own nature: and nothing can hap- 
pen to thee contrary to the law of common na- 
ture. 

54. Conſider what they are ms men ſtudy 
to pleaſe, and by what acquirements and what 
actions it is that they ſtudy to pleaſe them. 

55, How ſoon will this current period of the 
world ſwallow up all things, and how many has 
it ſwallowed up already ? 


SECTION VII. 


I, W HAT is vice? Iu is a thing thou hall 


often ſeen. On every occaſion have 
the ſame thought reagy at hand, it is no more 
than what I have often ſeen, In a word, thou 


VE 
re 
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wilt find all thoſe matters, whereof the hiſtory of 
all times antient and modern is full, and are even 
now tranſacting in nations and families, are but 
the ſame things over again. Nothing is new, all 
things are uſual, and all things are of ſhort du- 
ration ; 

2. How can found maxims and principles, 
when once eſtabliſhed, loſe their force and effica- 
cy, unleſs their correſponding ideas, which thou 
mayeſt revive at pleaſure, be firſt extinguiſhed ? 
It is in my power to judge as I ought of this ob- 
jet. If ſo, why am I diſturbed? What is with- 
out my mind is nothing at all to my mind, Be 
perſuaded of this, and thou art right, | 

3. Thou mayelt live over again whenever thou 
wilt. It is only taking a view of things as thou 
ſaweſt them formerly, for that is to live over a- 
gain. 

4. Pompous proceſſions, dramatic entertain- 
ments, flocks, herds, exerciſes of arms, throw- 
ing of bones to dogs, and morſels of bread into 
fiſh ponds, the labours of ants and toilſome lugg- 
ing of their burdens, mice running about in a 
fright, puppet ſhows: ſuch being the vain ſtu- 
dies and trifling amuſements of men, thy buſineſs 
is to behave thyſelf towards them with tenderneſs 
and meekneſs, free from all arrogance and pre- 
ſumption; aware however that every man is 


* 
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worth ſo much, as are the things he eſteems mol 
and moſt eagerly purſues. 

5. Be attentive to what is ſaid, fo as not to 
loſe a word, and in obſerving mens actions, let 
no fact eſcape thee. In the one caſe ſtudy from 
the beginning to take the meaning of the ſpeaker, 
and in the other, the motive and end of the a- 
gent. 

6 Have I ability ſufficient to manage this af. 
fair or not? If I have, 1 uſe my underſtanding as 
an inſtrument given me by nature for that pur- 
poſe. If I have not, I give up the affair to one 
more able to finiſh it, ſuppoſing it no eſſential part 
of my duty ; or I do what I can, taking another 
to my aſſiſtance, whoſe mind may, in conjunction 
with mine, effectuate what public utility and the 
preſent occaſion requires: for to that end muſt 
be directed whatever I do, either by myſelf alone 
or jointly with another. 

7. How many men of high renown, with whoſe 
praiſes the world rung, are now almoſt forgot! 
and how many bards, who ſung their praiſes, have 
long ſince diſappeared ! 

8. Be not aſhamed of taking help. Thy buſi- 
neſs is to do thy duty, like a ſoldier in a ſiege, 
who being lame and unable to climb to the battle- 
ments by himſelf, may do it with the aſſiſtance 
of another, 
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9. Let not futurities diſturb thee; for if thou 
haſt a mind to it, thou mayeſt receive them with 
the ſame ſentiments and diſpoſition, which thou 
haſt now with regard to things preſent, 

10. All things are interwoven with one ano- 
ther, they are connected by a ſacred tie, and there 
is nothing but what bears ſome affinity to every 
thing, They are all ranged up in order, and all 
conſpire in adorning the ſame world, For out of 
the whole aggregate of being there ariſes one 
world, one God, one ſubſtance, one law, one 
common reaſon of all intelligent beings; and one 
ruth, inaſmuch as there is one perfection of all 
animals that are of the ſame kind and participate 
of the ſame reaſon, Every thing material is 
quickly incorporated into the univerſal ſubſtance. 
Every thing active and efficient .» quickly reſumed 
into the general fund of reaſon. And the memo- 
ry of every thing is quickly buried in the grave 
of time. | 

11, In a rational animal the ſame action that 
is according to nature is likewiſe according to rea- 
ſon. 

12, If nature has made thee right, it is well; 
it not, thou mayeſt rectify thyſelf. 

13. As all the members of the body contribute 
to the ſame effect, ſo are all rational beings fram- 
ed for co-operating with the ſame purpoſe ; with 

N 
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this difference anly, that the members are united 
in the firſt caſe and ſeparated in the other. This 
thought will become more full and clear, if thoy 
ſayeſt often to thyſelf, I am a member of the ſy. 
ſtem of rational beings. If thou ſayeſt only cold. 
ly, I am a part of it, thou art not as yet a hearty 
lover of mankind ; thou haſt not yet felt the joy 
of that benevolence which proceeds from fulneſ; 
of underſtanding ; thou conceivelt it barely as x 
ſtrain of decency, and not as doing good to thy: 
ſelf, 

14. Let what will from without befal that 
which can ſuffer by the accident, and let the ſul. 
ferer complain if it can. As for me I am not hurt 
by the accident, if I judge it no evil; and that 
judgment I am at liberty to make if I will. 

15. Whatever one ſays or does it is my buſi- 
neſs to be good ; juſt as a piece of gold, an eme- 
rald, a purple robe, would ſay, if they could 
ſpeak, whatever one ſays or does, it it my part 
to be always an emerald, and to hold my own co- 
lour. 

16. It is the mind, the leading faculty of the 
ſoul, that moleſts itſelf, and diſturbs its own re: 
pole with fears, deſires and ſorrows. Nothing 
elſe can throw it into ſuch diſorders ; for it can 
reject thoſe opinions, by means of which alone it 


is poſlible for any thing elſe to ſhake it. Let the 


ne it 
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body mind its own ſufferings, and complain if it 
can. And as for the meer vital and ſenſitive ſoul, 
if it is capable of feeling, and obnoxious to fear 
and anguiſh, yet has it not the power of judging 
and decreeing. 

17. The mind or leading faculty of the ſoul, 
conſidered in itſelf, is above the want of any 
thing, unleſs it creates want in itſelf. Accor 
dingly, it is always calm and always free, but 
when it ruffles and fetters itſelf. 

18. Happineſs is no other than ſoundneſs and 
perfection of mind. 

19. Why doſt thou, O Fancy, intrude thyſelf ? 
Go thy way whence thou comeſt, and may the 
Gods ſpeed thee, Thou haſt attacked me after 
the old manner. I am not angry at thee. All 
I want is that thou ſhouldſt be gone. 

20. Is change or mutation a thing to be dread- 
ed? What can be done without it? What is more 
congruous and familiar to the nature of things ? 
Canſt thou thyſelf bathe unleſs the wood under- 
goes a change ? Canſt thou be nouriſhed unleſs 
the food is changed? Or can any thing whatever 
that is uſeful be effected without change? Doſt 
thou not ſee then that thy changing is juſt like the 
changing of all other things, and alike neceſſary 
to the nature of the univerſe, 

21. All bodies being in coalition and co- opera- 
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this difference only, that the members are united 
in the firſt caſe and ſeparated in the other. This 
thought will become more full and clear, if thoy 
ſayeſt often to thyſelf, I am a member of the ſy. 
ſtem of rational beings, If thou ſayeſt only cold. 
ly, I am a part of it, thou art not as yet a hearty 
lover of mankind ; thou haſt not yet felt the joy 
of that benevolence which proceeds from fulneſ; 
of underſtanding ; thou conceivelt it barely as a 
ſtrain of decency, and not as doing good to thy- 
ſelf, 

14. Let what will from without befal that 
which can ſuffer by the accident, and let the ſuf 
ferer complain if it can. As for me I am not hurt 
by the accident, if I judge it no evil; and that 
judgraent I am at liberty to make if I will. 

15. Whatever one ſays or does it is my buſi- 
neſs to be good ; juſt as a piece of gold, an eme- 
rald, a purple robe, would ſay, if they could 
ſpeak, whatever one ſays or does, it it my part 
to be always an emerald, and to hold my own co- 
lour. 

16. It is the mind, the leading faculty of the 
ſoul, that moleſts itſelf, and diſturbs its own re- 
poſe with fears, deſires and ſorrows. Nothing 
elſe can throw it into ſuch diſorders ; for it cat 
reject thoſe opinions, by means of which alone it 
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body mind its own ſufferings, and complain if it 
can. And as for the meer vital and ſenſitive ſoul, 
if it is capable of feeling, and obnoxious to fear 
and anguiſh, yet has it not the power of judging 
and decreeing. 

17. The mind or leading faculty of the ſoul, 
conſidered in itſelf, is above the want of any 
thing, unleſs it creates want in itſelf. Accor- 
dingly, it is always calm and always free, but 
when it ruffles and fetters itſelf. 

18. Happineſs is no other than ſoundneſs and 
perfection of mind. 

19. Why doſt thou, O Fancy, intrude thyſelf? 
Go thy way whence thou comeſt, and may the 
Gods ſpeed thee, Thou haſt attacked me after 
the old manner. I am not angry at thee, All 
I want is that thou ſhouldſt be gone. 

20. Is change or mutation a thing to be dread- 
ed? What can be done without it? What is more 
congruous and familiar to the nature of things ? 
Canſt thou thyſelf bathe unleſs the wood under- 
goes a change ? Canſt thou be nouriſhed unleſs 
the food is changed ? Or can any thing whatever 
that is uſeful be effected without change? Doſt 
thou not ſee then that thy changing is juſt like the 
changing of all other things, and alike neceſſary 
to the nature of the univerſe, 

21. All bodies being in coalition and co-opera- 
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tion with the whole, like the members of our bo. 
dies with one another, paſs as in a torrent thro 
the univerſal ſubſtance. How many CHRVS1b. 
PUS's, SOCRATES's, EPICTETUs's, has time 
already devoured, Let the ſame thought follow MW ra 
thee with regard to every perſon and every thing. nc 

22. There is one thing only I am ſolicitous MI to 
about, that I do nothing which the hitman ſtruc. I th 
ture would not have me do, not in the manner it li 
would not have me, nor which at this time it 
would not have me. 

23. Soon Will all things be forgot by thee, and 
ſoon wilt thou by all things be forgot. 

24. It is a property belonging to a man to lore 
even tranſgreſſors. And it will have its effect, if 
thou reflecteſt that they are thy kinſmen, that 
they treſpaſs through ignorance, and unwilling. 
ly; and that in a little time both thou and they 
muſt die; and above all that there is no harn 
done to thee; for thy mind is not the worſe for 
their errors, | an 

25, The nature of things or the generative] ge 
power uf the univerſe forms out of the univers w 
ſubſtance, as if it was a lump of wax; ſuppoſe 
firſt a horſe, then diſſolving that horſe, it uſes al! 
the ſame matter for the generation of a tree, then ſu 
of a man, then of ſome other thing, and each hc 
of them ſubſiſts but a very ſhort ſpace, It is no th 


* 
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hardſhip for a tub to be taken to pieces, any more 
than it was to be made by putting thoſe pieces 
together. | 

26. An angry countenance is moſt unnatu- 
ral, ** if it was extinguiſhed at laſt, ſo it could 
not at all be revived again. Endeavour at leaſt 
to underſtand its contrariety to reaſon ; for if even 
the ſenſe of ſin is loſt, what reaſon is there for 
living any longer ? 

27. The directing nature of the univerſe will 
very ſoon change every thing thou ſeeſt, and form 
others out of their ſubſtance, and out of them a- 
gain others, that the world may be always freſh 
and new. 

28, If one commits a treſpaſs againſt thee, 
think preſently that he was ſeduced by a falſe o- 
pinion of ſome good or evil he would thereby gain 
or avoid, Conſidering this thou wilt pity him, 
and wilt neither wonder nor be angry; for either 
thou thyſelf as yet entertaineſt the ſame opinions, 
and therefor ſhouldſt forgive; or if thou no lon- 
ger ſuppoſeſt ſuch things to be good and evil, thou 
wilt be more eaſily reconciled to the offender, 

29. Conſider not things abſent as if they were 
already preſent, but out of the preſent chooſe 
ſuch things as are moſt agreeable, and remember 
how greatly they would have been miſled, had 
they not been. preſent, Take care however that 
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by this contentment thou art not gradually indy. 
ced to fet thy heart upon theſe things, fo as to be 
diſturbed it at any time they ſhould be wanting, 

30. Roll thyſelf up within thyſelf. It is the 
nature of a rational ſoul to be perfectly happy and 
ſatisfied with itſelf while it acts agreeably to ju- 
ſtice, and enjoys the tranquillity derived from 
thence, Cancel imagination. Stop the meer me- 
chanical movement. Circumſcribe the preſent 
time. Make thyſelf acquainted with every acci- 
dent that befals thyſelf or another, Divide the 
ſubje& of things into the efficient or active and 
the material, Think of the laſt hour. Let ſin 
lie at the ſinners door, 

31. Enter thoroughly into the meaning of what 
1s ſpoken, and into the nature of things, whether 
they be apparent facts or hidden cauſes, Deck 
thyſelf with ſimplicity and modeſty, and with in. 
difference about what lies between the boundaries 
of virtue and vice, Love mankind. Follow God, 
He ſays that all things are right, [even though 
nothing exiſted but the elements of things, ] but 
to thee it is ſufficient to remember that all things 
are right, [except a very few.] 

32. As to death, it is either diſperſion, ſuppoſ- 
ing attoms to be the elements of things, or it is 
extinction or tranſmutation, ſuppoſing the unity 
or coalition of ſubſtance. As to pain, that which 


«6 
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is intolerable puts an end to life, that which lin- 
gers is tolerable : and moreover, the mind cutting 
off the communication with the paſſive part, and 
retiring into its own province by means of its ab- 
ſolute power of judging, preſerves its own tran- 
quillity, no ways blemiſhed by what is done in 
the body; and for the parts that are blemiſhcd let 
them complain if they can. As to glory, mark 
but the notions men have of it, what things they 
ſhun, and what they purſue: and conſider that 
as heaps thrown on heaps overſpread each other, 
ſo in the courſe of the world, what went before 
is hid by what comes after, 


From PLAro. 

33. Doſt thou imagine that one of an ele- 
e vated mind who has an idea of eternity, and 
of the immenſity of ſubſtance, can have any 
« great notion of human lite ? It is impoſſible, 
* ſaid he, Conſequently ſuch a man will not 
* think death a matter of any moment? Not at 
6.400,” 


| Fram ANTISTHENES. 
It is princely to do goed and be ill ſpoken of. 
© It is a ſhame that he countenance ſhould 
be faſhioned and adjuſted at the command of 
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the'mind, and yet the mind itſelf not faſhioned 


“ and adjuſted by itſelf.” 


6c 


ce 
cc 


- 


From EURIPIDES, efc. 


&« Jig madneſs to take offence at things, 

% For of our anger they make no account. 
The immortal Gods and us thou'lt overſpread 
with joy. 

« Life in its ſeaſm reap. 

& As corn thou doft in harveſt. 

If I and my children are by the Gods neglect- 
ed, there is a reaſon for it. 
& For to be good and juſt is the portion allotted 

* ne. 

Join not with other people in their complaints 
and lamentations. Let not anxiety make thy 
heart beat out of tune.“ 


From PLAro. 


J may juſtly reply, my friend, that thou art 
in the wrong ; if thou thinkeſt that a man of 
any worth makes account of living or dying, 
His concern is only whether or not he has ju- 
ſtice on his ſide, and whether he acts the part 
of a good or bad man, 

« The truth is, Athenians, whatever poſt 
man takes to himſelf from an opinion of his 


own valour, or is aſſigned him by the general, 


ad 
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« he ought in my opinion to maintain it at all 
« hazards, without bringing death or any thing 
« xyhatſoever into competition with diſhonour, 

« Conſider, my friend, whether bravery and 
« magnanimity. be not ſomething more than ſav- 
« ing one's own and other people's lives. For it 
« is not length of days that a man truly great 
« and noble ſets his heart upon, but leaving that 
© to God, and believing the women that fate is 
© unavoidable, he ſtudies how to live beſt the 
« time that he has to live.“ 

34. Mount thy ſoul into the heavens, and with 
thy thoughts accompany the heavenly bodies in 
their ſeveral revolutions. Let the tranſmutations 
of the elements into one another be alſo a fre- 
quent ſubject of meditation; for ſuch contempla- 
tons as theſe are apt to nt the mind, and waſh, 
away the filth of this terreſtrial life. PLaTo has 
a fine paſſage to this purpoſe. * An exalted 
mind, fays he, beholds as from a ſuperior orb 
« the affairs of the lower world, herds of cattle, 
« armies of men, the toils of huſbandry, marri- 
« ages, reconciliations, births, deaths, the noiſe and 
* hurry about courts of juſtice, the ſilence and 
* ſolitude of deſert-places, the variety of barbar- 
* ous nations, ſolemn feſtivals, public ſamenta- 
„tions, markets and fairs, a medley of all forts 
* of things, © though not without unity, order 
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« and beauty, ſpringing out of contrariety, de. is 
© formity and confuſion.” me 
35. Look back on things paſt, ſo many revo. ¶ fo 
lutions of great empires. Thou mayeſt alſo look 

forwards on things to come; for they will be al- © to 
together ſimilar, and cannot deviate from the route I© no 
wherein things go at preſent. And therefor forty ¶ on 
years knowlege of human life, is equal to that of I na 


ten thouſand; for what more is to be ſeen in the 
one period than in the other? Alſo, 


36. What ſprings from earth returns to earth 
again. 
« What comes from heaven, flies back to heaven 


« again.” 


The whole affair is this. A parcel of atoms, 
which taken ſingly are incorruptible, have thar 
union diſſolved, being forced ſome how or other 
to quit the holds by which they cohered together. 


37. With meat and drink, and all the wilt uſe 

«c of art, | a 
« Men ſtudy to divert the courſe of fate ; to 
« Until at length heaven pouring out the ſtorm, ¶ an 
« The ſighing wretch muſt bear it. m. 


38. Stronger and more robuſt he may be, but fn 
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e. is he more humane and generous, more modeſt, 
more even- tempered in accidents, more mild and 
o I forgiving on occaſion of other men's miſtakes ? 
ok 39. When an affair can be concluded agreeably 
al- ¶ to the common reaſon of Gods and men, there is 
ute © nothing hard or grievous in the caſe. For when 
rty I one may reap the profit of acting according to his 
t of nature and conſtitution, there is no reaſon 10 ſuſ- 
the pect any harm. Now it is always in thy power 
o receive accidents with reſignation to the will 
of God, to deal juſtly with men, and to examine 
arth Wl firitly every imagination, that no imperfe& no- 
tion may be allowed to paſs. 
wen 40. Look not all around iatoother people's minds, 
but look ſtraight forward to the end to which 
nature leads thyſelf ; the nature I mean of the u- 
oms, © niverſe, by the accidents that befal thee; and thy 
their N own, by the actions that are to be done by thee. 
other The actions to be done by every agent are ſuch 
ther, Was flow from its conſtitution, and to which by its 
frame it is adapted. All others are adapted to the 
ule of the rational, as in general the worſe are to 
that of the better, and the rational are adapted 
td the uſe of one another. Therefor fellowſhip 
and public ſpirit is the principal charaReriſtic, and 
molt eſſential property of the human frame. The 
vext is ſtrength of mind to reſiſt bodily affections 


„ but nd ſollicitations, it being the part of the rational 
O 2 
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and thinking movement to ſecure its own bounds, 
and repel the aſſaults of ſenſe and appetite : for 
theſe are movements that diſtinguiſh the brutal 
kind, properties to which reaſon claims the pre. 
ference, and deigns not to ſubmit, and juſtly too, v. 
for they are but inſtruments in reaſon's hand, and te 
naturally ſubſervient to it. The third qualifica- tt 
tion of rational nature is an inflexible rectitude of ff t 
underſtanding and judgment, ſo as not to be the 
ſport of error and deluſion. If the wind thus ta 
qualified goes ſtraight forwards in its own proper 
courſe, it is perfect and has all that belongs to it 
41. Conſidering every day of life as the laſt, 
and the next ſo much clear gain, let the gain a 
leaſt be rightly employed by living according u m 
nature, | al 
42. Set not thy heart on any other train of if tt 
vents, but that which actually befals thee, and is p: 
properly thy fate or fortune, call it which thu re 
wilt. For what is more fit and congruous ? m 
43. On occaſion of any misfortune, conſider 
but the behaviour of thoſe to u hom the ſam of 
thing has happened, They were ſtruck with it 
ſurpriſe, they were full of indignation, they com u 
plained grievouſly; and where are they now? N. 
where. Why then ſhouldſt thou act the ven v 
ſame part over again, and not rather, leaving e h 
vents that do not concern thee to the actors and fr 
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ſufferers, concern thyſelf only about thy behavi- 
our with regard to them? Thy behaviour will be 
good if thou ſtudieſt in every action to have the 
approbation of thy o conſcience. And the e- 
rent, whatever it is, will be welcomed as fit mat- 
ter for thee to act upon, if thou remembereſt that 
the matter of action ſhould be in thy eſteem a 
thing indifferent. 

44. Look inwards, Within is the living foun- 
tain of all good, a fountain that always ſprings if 
thou art always drawing. 

45. Even the body is not to be neglected, but 
ought to be kept up to a due degree of vigour, 
firmneſs, and agility, fo as not to Janguiſh in its 
motions, or relax in its habit. For what the mind 
does with regard to the countenance, maintaining 
that compoſed and graceful air which is its princi- 
pal recommendation, the ſame it ought to do with 
regard to the whole body, by preſerving it in the 
moſt perfect habit. 

46. The art of living, is more like to the art 
of wreſtling, than to that of dancing, in ſo far as 
it requires ſtanding firm and well en n 
unforeſeen accidents. 

47. Be mindful always with l to thoſe 
whoſe teſtimony and approbation thou deſireſt to 
have, what they are, what minds they have, and 
from what principles they act. For their opini- 
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ons and appetites being thus treated to the ſource, 
thou wilt neither be angry with them ſince they 


err involuntarily, nor wilt thou deſire their ap. 


probation. That any foul falls ſhort of truth, is 
commonly allowed to be againſt his will; but the 


caſe is the very fame with regard to juſtice, tem- 


perance, benevolence, and every ſuch virtuous 
ſentiment. This is a point highly neceſſary to be 
kept always in rememberance, for meekneſs to- 
wards men is the natural offspring thereof. 

48. On every occaſion of pain let this maxim 
be in readineſs, that it is not a thing baſe or diſ. 
honourable, nor is the mind in any reſpect the 


worſe for it, not being damaged thereby, either | 


as a rational or as a focial agent. However, Ep1- 
CURUS's remedy may be applied in moſt caſes, 


to wit, the conſideration that pain is neither into» 


lerable nor everlaſting ; providing thou remem- 
bereſt the true doctrine, and admitteſt not opi- 
nions inconſiſtent with it. Remember this allo, 
that many things, of the ſame nature with pain, 
are apt to draw thee inadvertently into ſome de- 
gree of uneaſineſs, ſuch as drowſineſs, exceſlive 
heat, indigeſtion and want of appetite for food, 
When diſcontent and uneaſineſs on any ſuch oc- 


caſion ſteals upon thee, ſay to _ pain is now 


"py maſter, 


fed 
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ce, 49. Take care thou beeſt not affected towards 
ey Ihe inhuman as they are towards others. 

ap- co, On what grounds do we ſay that SocR A- 
„ res was an illuſtrious character, and of a more 
the Nexcellent turn of mind ? It is not enough that 
m- Ml SocraTEs died gloriouſly, was dexterous in en- 
ous Wl countering the ſophiſts, hardy in bearing the in- 
be demency of the weather, that he withſtood brave- 
to- Ih the command given him to ſeize the inno- 

cent Salaminian, and walked about in the ſtreets 

eim ¶ vich a lofty and majeſtic air, ſuppoſing that alſo 
di. Nrue; although it may well be doubted. But the 
the I point to be inquired into is this; what fort of a 
her Wl foul had SocraTEs ? could it be happy and per. 
Pl- fectly contented, in exerciſing juſtice towards 
ſes, I men, and holineſs towards the Gods; not vainly 
no- . againſt vice and cotruption, and ler. 
em- ing his own quiet at the mercy of another's' igno 
pt ¶ rance; not receiving any part of ee 0 
naiverſal diſpenſation of events as a thing ſtrange, 
or bearing it as an inſufferable grievance ; nor al- 
owing his mind to be ſhaken and difturbed by 
the affections of the fleſh ? Nature has not {g 
blended and iutangled the mind in the 'compoſi. 
tion, but that it can diſtinguiſh and maintain 40 fel 


own Wann, and 40 by itſelf what belongs' to it 
ſelf. 


5t. It is very y poſlbl for a man to be divinely 
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perfect, and yet be known for ſuch by no body, 
Forget not that. And remember alſo that telicity 
conſiſts in a very few things, and that though 
thou mayeſt deſpair of becoming a great logician 
or naturaliſt, thou art not for that reaſon to re- 
nounce thy claim to treedom,' modeſty, public 
ſpirit, and reſignation to the will of God. 

5 2. It depends on thyſelf to paſs through life, 
with the greateſt cheerfulneſsand delight, fiee from 
all conſtraint and violence, let the whole world 
raiſe what clamours they will againſt thee let 
wild beaſts tear aſunder the members of that lump 
which, has grown around thee, -- For what hinders 
the mind in ſuch a caſe to preſerve its owa tran- 
quill ty, adhering ſtedfaſtly to the true judgment 
pronounced concerning circumſtances, and falling 
readily into the right uſe of whatever the courſe 
of nature, throws! in the way? So that the mind 
from her ſeat of judgment ſays to the accident, 
this thou art in reality, though thy appearance 
would give a different notion of thee; and in her 
active capacity ſays to the incident, thou art the 
yery. thing I. wanted; for whatever the courſe of 
things preſeats,: i is to me always matter whereon 
5 exerciſe myſelf in rational and ſocial virtue, and 
in. general! it is the matter of all human and divine 
operation : for every event is perfectly —_— 
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and familiar either to God or man, neither new 
oor intractable, but uſual and eaſy to be managed. 

53. It is an ingredient in the moſt perfect cha · 
racter and temper of mind, to live every day as if 
it were the laſt, neither to pant or hope for fear, 
nor to be ſtupidly careleſs; and to be void of all 
diſſimulation. 

54. The Gods, though VESDOY are not vex- 
ed and out of humour, becauſe they are obliged 
to bear continually, during ſo long a period of 
time, with fo much naughtineſs and ſo many 
naughty men. And what is ſtill more, they take 
all proper care of them. And doſt thou faint and 
forego thy conſtancy, giving way to a four and 
peeviſh temper, thou whoſe life muſt end ſo ſoon, 
and who art one of that naughty race thyſelf, It 
is ridiculous not to depart from one's own vice, 
which is poſſible, and at the ſame time to think 
of llying from that of other people, which is im- 
poſſible, 

55, Whatſoever the rational and ſocial faculty 
finds deſtitute of intelligence and ſocial affection, 
it moſt reaſonably judges the ſame to be inferior 
to, and of leſs value than itſelf. 

56, When thou haſt done well, and another 
bas reaped advantage from it, why deſireſt thou 
any thing farther ; like the fools of the world 
who muſt needs have the glory of doing good, 
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or ſome acknowlegement in return for the good 
done. No body tires of gaining. But every ac- 
tion done according to nature is gain Be not 
therefor weary of gaining by that, whereby thou 
doſt good to others at the ſame time. 

57. The nature or procreative power of the 
univerſe exerted itſelf in the formation of a world, 
And from the time of that original eſtabliſhment, 
every thing done in the world comes of courſe, 
and by neceſſary conſequence, Otherwiſe we 
mult ſuppoſe, that the governing power of the 
world acts without reaſon, in the moſt eſſential 
parts of its function. The rememberance of this 
will contribute to thy tranquillity on many occa- 
ſions. 


SECTION VII. 


1. VEN this may contribute to wean thee 

from the purſuit of vain- glory, that thou 
canſt not now regulate the whole courſe of thy 
life upon the philoſophical plan, at leaſt the more 
juvenile part of it. For the time was when thou 
wert far from being a philoſopher, as is well known 
to thyſelf and many others alſo. Having been 
ſuch a medley of good and bad, it is not now eaſy 
for thee to acquire the reputation of a philoſopher; 
and moreover thy preſent condition of lite is re- 
pugnant to any ſuch intention. If then thou haſt 
really penetrated into the truth of the matter, lay 


fell 


III. 
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aſide all concern about what people may think of 
thee, and be ſatisfied if thou canſt but paſs the 
remainder of thy life, in ſome meaſure agreeably 
to the intention of nature. Avert therefor to na- 
ture's intention, and let nothing elſe participate 
thy care, Thou knoweſt by experience after how 
much wandering in quelt of a happy life, thou 
wert not able to find it. Not in argumentations 
and ſpeculations, not in riches, not in honours, 
not in ſenſual pleaſures, ror any where. Where 
then didſt thou find it at Jaſt ? In doing what hu- 
man nature requires, How is that to be done ? 
It the opinions and waxims that determine the 
will, and are the principles of human action and 
inclination, are ſuch as they ought to be. What 
are theſe opinions or maxims? They are thoſe 
concerning good and evil, and may be ſummed 
up in this, that nothing is good for man but what 
contributes to make him juſt, temperate, manly 
and free, nothing evil but what has a contrary 
influence. 

2. Do nothing without firſt aſking thyſelf how 
does it affect me? Shall I not repent of it? 

3. In a little time I am dead, and all things 
vaniſh out of my ſight, Why ſhould I extend 
my deſires any farther, if I act for the preſent as 
becomes an animal who is rational and ſocial, a 


fellow-citizen and partner with God, 
28 
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4. What was ALEXANDER, CA#8AR and Pow. 


PEY, compared to DioGENEs, HERACLITvs, 


and SOCRATES! Here the ſoul, tranquil and free, 
expatiated into the beautiful regions of nature, 
contemplating things themſelves, their nature and 
their cauſes. There, how many cares diſtracted, 
and how many maſters tyranniſed the ſoul ! 

5. Thou knoweſt that men's manners and ac- 
tions will be the ſame if thou ſnouldſt burſt with 
anger. In the firſt place vex not thyſelf, for all 
things are done according to the nature of the u- 
niverſe, and in a little time thy exiſtence is at an 
end, and thou art no more any thing ; as neither 
is ADRIAN nor AUGUSTUS Then viewing the 
matter ſtedfaſtly, know it thoroughly ; and re- 
member withal thy obligation to be a good man, 
and what human nature requires of thee, do it 
reſolutely, and without flinching. As to thy 
words let them be ſuch as appear to thee to be 
moſt juſt and pertinent, always accompanied with 
meekneſs, modeſty and ſincerity. 

6. The nature of the univerſe has for its buſi- 
neſs to transfer things in point of place, to tranſ- 
poſe them with regard to ſituation, order and 
connexion, to alter them as to form and ſtructure. 
In a word, all is change, and the courſe of na- 
ture but a ſeries of changes, So that there is no 
reaſon to fear leſt any thing new and ſtrange ſhould 
happen, Every thing is uſual and according to 
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wont and cuſtom, Moreover, nature's diſpenſa- 
tions are equal and free from partiality. Every 
particular nature is ſatisfied with acting its own 
part well, that is, with completing its courſe 
according to its own ſtructure, and its connexion 
with the whole. This is the higheſt perfection | 
and felicity of every nature, and in that which is 
rational, it conſiſts in the four following particu- 
lars, to which all the concerns of rational nature 
may be reduced. Firſt, with regard to percep- 
tion, to adhere to evidence, and never to aſſent 
to what is falſe or doubtful, Secondly, with re- 
gard to action, never to loſe ſight of ſociality and 
public good, but to keep the will pointing invari- 
ably thitber. Thirdly, with regard to defire 
and averſion, to place them only in ſuch things 
as are abſolutely in our own power to be attained 
and avoided, Fourthly, with regard to the porti- 
on allotted thee by univerſal nature, to embrace 
it cordially and welcome every particular of it. 
For thou art a part of that univerſal nature, as 
the nature of the leaf is part of a nature of 
the tree, with this difference, that the nature 
of the leaf is part of a nature that is void of 
ſenſe and reaſon, and liable to be checked and 
controlled in every operation that belongs to it, 
Whereas the nature of man is part of a nature that 
thinks and reaſons, and is perfectly free and in- 


dependant in its own operations, ſo as not to be 


Lad * 
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obſtructed by any thing whatſoever. And more- 
over, it is part of a nature that diſtinguiſhes be. 
tween what is juſt and unjuſt; inaſmuch as it di. 
ſtributes equally, and in due proportion, the ſhare; 
of particulars, with reſpect to time, ſubſtance, I 
efficiency, energy, accidence. But then in judg- Iſ a&ti 
ing of this equality and proportionality of diſtri- N huſ 
bution, thou muſt not compare parts with parts, ing 
but wholes with wholes. For what nature with. Þ nar 
holds from one part, or in reſpect of one endow. Þſ lee 
ment, it gives to another part, or in reſpect of Iſ real 


another endowment, ſtru 
7. It may not be poſſible for thee to read; but ¶ ion 
thou mayeſt at any time abſtain from injury; thou I 


mayeſt look with contempt on pleaſure and pain: ¶ nati 
glory thou mayeſt deſpiſe ; indignation againſt the Il ever 
ungrateful and inſenſible thou mayeſt ſuppreſs, ¶ Anc 


and even treat them with paternal care. g00 
8. Never more complain of the court life, not M of e 
even ſecretly with thyſelf. For 


9. Repentance is a certain condemnation of I and 
one's ſelf, for having omitted ſomething uſeful. ¶ cern 
What is good muſt be uſeful; and what is good I will 
and uſefnlis the proper object of an honeſt man's N ons 
care. But no honeſt man ever repented his ne- I rily 
glecting an opportunity of pleaſure. Therefor I ridic 
pleaſure is not a thing either uſeful or good, fort! 

10. If any particular being is under conſider- | the 
ation, inquire what it is in itſelf abſtracted from I rally 
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other things, and by virtue of its own proper con- 
ſtruction. What the ſubſtance and matter there- 
of? What its active principle? What office it 
bears in the world? How long it ſubſiſts? 

11. When the morning drowſineſs' clogs thy 
active powers, and retards thy entering on the 
buſineſs of the day, remember that it is accord- 
ing to thy ſtructure and the common nature of 
man to employ thyſelf in ſocial actions; whereas 
ſleeping is common to thee with animals void of 
reaſon. Now that which is according to the 
ſtructure of a thing has moſt affinity and connex- 
ion with it, and is moſt graceful and becoming, 

12. Thou ſhouldſt conſtantly inquire into the 
nature and properties, the kind and diſtinction of 
every object that preſents itſelf to the imagination, 
And conſider directly what are the opinions of 
good and evil, that is, the principles of action, 
of every perſon that comes into my acquaintance, 
For if he has ſuch opinions concerning pleaſure 
and pain, and the cauſes that produce them ; con- 
cerning glory and obſcurity, life and death, it 
will not at all ſurpriſe me that he does ſuch acti- 
ons; well-knowing that the actions flow neceſſa- 
ily from the opinions; and that as it would be 
ridiculous to wonder at the fig-tree's bringing 
torth figs, no leſs abſurd is it to think ſtrange of 
the world's producing things whereof it is natu- 
rally productive. Would it not be ſhameful in a 
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Phyſician to wonder at a man's catching a fever, i na 
or in a ſallor to be ſurpriſed at the winds changing, ſth: 
13. Remember that it iis as noble and honour. 
able to be ſet right by another, as to change is 
ſentiments of thy own head. For the change hee 
equally thy own deed, wrought in thy mind ac · bu 
cording to thy own purpoſe, and by thy own gui 
judgment. 
| 14. If thou condemneſt any thing that depend I for 
on thyſelf to do it or not, why doſt thou do iti ſc 
If it depends on another, whom doſt thou blame 
the atoms, or the Gods? Both one and the othe Gaz 
i ſavours of madneſs. It is abſurd to complain of of 1 
| any thing on any occaſion. If thon canſt rectifſſi it 
the perſon or thing, do it. If not, of what ue ed 
is complaining ? Nothing ſhould ever be done n w 
vain and without ſome end in view. ſar 
15, That which dies goes not out of the world, is | 
Where it ſubſiſted there it alſo changes, and i 
diſſolved into its elements, which are the fame 
. with the elements of the world, and with thine ber 
- - Theſe elements change and grumble not. wri 
16. Every thing is made for ſome purpoſe, th: ; 


- horſe, the vine, for example. And no wonder 28 

to them; even the Sun and other Gods proclain 80 

what buſineſs they were made for. For whit ö 

wert thou then made? was it to ſwim in pleaſure! _ 
1 


- Conſider if ſuch a thought be tolerable. 
17. The end of every thing is no leſs a part d 
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e. nature's aim than the beginning and continuance 
MN thereof. 


__ 18. As in toſſing a ball: what better or worſe 


noe} is the ball for riſing upwards, coming down, or 


en] eren falling to the ground? In like manner a 
7 bubble intire or burſt, a lamp lighted or extin- 
wall guiſhed, what better or worſe is it? 

19. Turn the carcaſe inſide out, and ſee what 
nch for a thing it is, and to what condition old-age, 
it fickneſs and debauchery reduce it. 

20, If the luſtre of glory ſhonld at any time 
dazzle thy eyes, think how ſhort are the lives both 
of the ſubjects of fame, and of thoſe who proclaim 
it, Alſo how narrow its compaſs, being confin- 
ed to a corner of this fingle quarter of the world, 
where all are not of the ſame mind, nor even the 
ſame perſon at all times. And that the whole earth 
is but a point. 

21. Attend to the ſubje& in hand, whether it 
be a matter of ſpeculation and judgment, a mat- 
ter of action, or the meaning of words ſpoken or 
written. 

22, Theſe things thou ſuffereſt juſtly; for thou 
wouldſt rather become good to-morrow than be 
good to-day. 

23. Am J to do any thing, I do it with refe. 
rence to the benefit of men. Am ] to ſuffer any 
thing, I welcome it with reference to the Gods, 
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and to the univerſal fountain, from whence all 
things derive their exiſtence. 

24. What bathing appears to thee to be, with 
the oil, the ſweat, the filth, the water, the ſlime, 
a loathſome affair all together; juſt ſuch is every 
part of life and every material object. 

25. LUCILLA buried VERus, then another 
buried LUcILLA. SECUNDA buried Maximus, 
then another buried SECUNDA. EPITYNCHA- 
NUs Who buried DioTIMUs, ANTONINUs who 
buried Faus TINA, CELER who buried ADR1ax, 
were at length carried out themſelves. And ſo it 
is in every other caſe. Thoſe acute geniuſes, 
CHARAX, DEMETRIUS the Platoniſt, EvuDe- 
MON, and ſuch like, where are they ? Where are 
thoſe famed prophets and foretellers of things to 
come ? Where thoſe high ſpirits puffed up with 
pride and arrogance? All were but for a day, and 
are long ſince dead and gone: ſome immediately 
forgot, others turned into a tale, and of theſe 
ſome already vaniſhed even out of the tale itſelf, 
Remember then that thou muſt be diſſolved into 
the parts whereof thou wert at firſt compounded, 
and that ſoul of thine either totally extinguiſhed, 
or carried off and poſted ſomewhere elle. 

26. The true joy of man is to do what pro- 
perly belongs tu man. The properties of man 


are benevolence to thoſe of his own kind ; con- 
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tempt of ſenſitive affections or the impreſſions re- 
ceived by ſenſe; a juſt diſcernment of appearan - 
ces, ſo as not to be miſled by ſuch as are plauſi- 
ble; contemplation of the nature of the univerſe, 
and of particulars reſulting from it. 

27. Man has three relations. One to the ad- 
jacent beings that have an immediate influence on 
him. Another, to that divine energy, whence 
the ſate of every thing is ultimately derived. The 
ttird, to thoſe with whom he lives in ſociety. 


28. Pain is an evil either to the body, if ſo, - 


let the body declare it; or to the foul, But the 
ſoul may preſerve her tranquillity by not judging 
it an evil. For to judge, to will, to deſire, to 
void, are acts of the mind itſelf, Thus no evil 
can reach the ſoul. 

29. Wipe off all impreſſions, ſuppreſs all ima- 
ginations that intrude themſelves without paſſing 
due examination ; ſaying often to thyſelf, it de- 
pends now on me to clear this ſoul of mine of e- 
rery vicious taint, and every deſire, ſo as no diſ- 
order may remain therein, but viewing every 
thing as in reality, I may treat it and uſe it ac- 
cording to its worth, Be mindful of exerciſing, 
according to nature, this power which nature has 
given thee, 

39. Remember to ſpeak with due gravity and 
compoſure in the ſenate and every where elſe. 


(33 


OR is. can — x 
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Make not a ſhew of the maxims of true philoſo:: 


phy, but uſe them with diſcretion, 

31. In the court of AuGvusTvs there were 
wife, daughter, offspring, parents, ſiſter, Ac Rip. 
PA, kindred, acquaintances, friends, ArRivs, Mx. 
CENAS, phyſicians, prieſts. The whole court 
was ſwallowed up by death. Then turn thy 
thoughts on other inſtances of the havock made 
by death, in cutting off whole families, ſuch as 
that of the PomreErs, and pauſe a little on the 
monumental inſcription, Here lies the laſt of all his 
race. How anxious were their progenitors about 
leaving heirs to ſucceed them, when after all, it 
was neceſſary that ſome one ſhould be the laſt! 
Proceed in this courſe of thought to the extinction 
of the whole (human) race, 

32. Thou art to reduce the whole courſe of 
thy life to one plan of operation, and to be ſatis- 
fied if every ſingle action attains as far as poſſible 
the perfection which belongs to it. Now to give 
every part that perfection which belongs to it, there 
is not any one can hinder thee. But may not 
ſome obſtruction from without ſtop thy progreſs? 
No, nothing can, ſo far as thy purpoſe is to be 
juſt, temperate, prudent, and conſiderate, which 
is all the perfection that depends on thee to give 
to the plan, and all that properly belongs to it as 
it is thy plan, For the execution of that, which 
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thy juſt and reaſonable purpoſe requires to be 
Jone without the mind, depends on the concur- 
rence of other cauſes, and may be impeded by ex- 
ternal violence, In that caſe thy buſineſs is to 
bear the diſappointment with perfect equanimity 
and contentment, and to transfer immediately thy 
purpoſe to the action next in order according to 
thy plan. 

33. Receive without being puffed up. Quit 
without reluCtancy. 

34. If ever thou ſaweſt a hand, or foot, or head 
cut off, and lying apart from the reſt of the body, 
juſt ſuch a ſight does a man render himſelf as far 
as he can, Who by bearing bis fate unwillingly, 
or by doing any thing ſelfiſh and unſociable, cuts 
off his connexion with God and man. Thou 
groweſt out of univerſal nature as a ſprig thereof, 
and out of human nature more immediately as a 
member of human ſociety. But thou has diſſolv- 
ed that union, broken theſe bonds, and detached 
thyſelf from the ſtock of thy being, and fund of 
thy ſubſiſtance ; and then allegeſt this pretty ex- 
cuſe, that it is in thy power to heal the wound, 
and reunite thyſelf again. It is plain God has gi- 
ven no ſuch powgr to any other part that is once 
ſeparated from its whole. See but the goodneſs 
of God to man. He has impowered him not only 
to perſevere inviolably in his native union with 


- 
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the whole, but if once broken off, to coaleſce a. 
gain, and recover the quality of a member. 

35. Among other powers derived from rational 
nature by the individuals of the rational tribe, this 
is one of the moſt eminent. After what manner 
univerſal reaſon or the common nature of rational 
beings give way to every inſuperable obſtacle, 
places it to the account of fate, and conſiders it 
as a part of itſelf; after the ſame manner may a 
rational animal aſſume every obſtacle as mat- 
ter whereon to exerciſe itſelf, and fewel where- 
with to keep alive its virtues, and may. inſert the 
ſame into its plan of operation, as much as if it 
had been a part thereof, intended and foreſeen from 
the beginning. | 

36. Let not a general view of the whole pcriod 
of life confound thee, nor caſt about in thy mind 
what griefs are likely to happen ; but on occaſion 
of each aſk thyſelf, what is there in this affair 
that is inſupportable? for thou wilt be aſhamed to 
own it. Then call to mind that it is not the paſt, 
nor is it the future, that lies heavy on thee, but 
alwars the preſent, And that is alleviated, if 
thou circumſcribeſt it within its own bounds ; and 
repreſenteſt to thyſelf the cowardice of not being 
able to hold out for a moment. 

37. Does PANTHEA or PERGAMUsS now fit 
mourning by their maſter's tomb? Do CHñABDRIASs 
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nd DioTIMUS by that of ApRIAN? Ridicu- 
lus! If they were ſtill there, would the dead 
a] I perceive it? If they perceived it, would it give 
is wem pleaſure? If it pleaſed them, were the 
er Mnourners to be immortal? Was it not their fate 
al No grow old and then to die? What then were 
e, N woſe to do when theſe were dead? Rank non- 
it W{oſe, and the very dregs of folly ! 


a * * * * * * 


t 38. I can ſee no virtue ina rational animal that 
e· is ſubverſive of juſtice, but I find ſome that are 
e ſubverſive of pleaſure; I mean temperance, ab- 
it Wſlinence, and continency. 
m 39. If thou removeſt thy own opinion or judg- 
ment of being hurt by a thing, the thing cannot 
xd hort thee, and thou art perfectly ſafe. What 
id chou? Thou that thinkeſt and judgeſt. But I 
nam not preciſely that which thinks and judges, I 
ir am ſomething more fill. Very well, then let not 
o I that which thinks and judges be the cauſe of pain 
t, c itſelf, and become its own tormentor, and if 
it any thing clſe belonging to thee is damaged, let 
it Wit judge and complain for itſelf. 
d 40, The reſtraining of ſenſe is an evil and hurt- 
fal to animal nature; ſo is any reſtraint laid on 
the will, Vegetative nature has alſo its reſtraints 
and evils. After the ſame manner any reſtraint 
of the mind is hurtful to intelligent nature. Ap- 
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ply now theſe things to thyſelf. Does pain d 
pleaſure affect thee ? Let ſenſe ſee to it. Is thy 
will thwarted by any obſtacle ? If thou willeſt ah. 
ſolutely and without reſerve, then indeed evi} has 
befallen thee, and thou art hurt as a rational crea. 
ture. But if in willing thou makeſt allowance for 
accidental obſtacles ariſing from the courſe of na. 
ture, ſo as to will every thing that God wills, there 
is no reſtraint in the caſe, nor any harm done thee, 
While the mind thus keeps within its own pro- 
vince, ſatisfied with the exerciſe of that dominion, 
which it has over itſelf, and its own actions, with- 
out pretending to influence external things, any 
farther than its will happens to coincide with that 
of univerſal nature, and the train of events that 
iſſues from it, while the mind j ſay thus keeps 
within its own province, it is abſolutely free and 
uncontrolable ; for the proper acts of the mind, 
nothing can impede but the mind itſelf. Neither 
fire nor ſword, nor contumely, nor a tyrant's 
rage, nor any thing can reach it. Once perfectij 
round and ſmooth, and the buſineſs is done. 

41. I deſerve not to be made uneaſy by myſelf, 
for I never willingly afflicted another. 

Every man has his own pleaſure. Mine is to 
have a ſound mind, neither ſhocked at any man, 
nor at any misfortune, but looking on all with 
benignity and a pleaſant countenance, receiving 
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all cheerfully, uſing and treating every perſon and 
every thing according to the rule of fitneſs and 
merit. | 

43. Take care to live to thyſelf, and to reap the 
fruits of life, while the ſeaſon of life continues, 
The admirers of poſthumous fame conſider not, 
that thoſe, who are to come after them, will be 
juſt ſuch people as theſe, whom in their own life- 
time they cannot endure ; and even they alſo muſt 
die. Moreover, is it of any concern to thee what 
words they utter and what opinion they have of 
thee ? 

44. Take me and throw me whither thou wilt, 
the tranquillity of my ſoul, that God within me, I 
will preſerve ; nothing more being needful to render 
it completely happy than to. have ſuch a temper, 


and to act in ſuch a manner as is agreeable to its 


own conſtitution. 

45. Is it a reaſonable thing that my ſoul ſhould 
be the cauſe of its own anguiſh, and torment itſelf; 
that meanly dejected, indigent, broken and af- 
flicted, it ſhould debaſe itſelf below its native 
worth? What misfortune wilt thou find equal 
to the miſery wherein thou involveſt thyſelf ? No- 
thing can befal a man but what is a human mis- 
fortune, ſo neither an ox, a vine, a ſtone, but 
what are misfortunas properly incidental to theſe 
ſeveral natures, Why then ſhouldſt thou grumble 

R 
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ſince misfortunes are uſual and natural? And 
ſurely the nature of things has not laid thee un- 
der neceſſity of bearing what is intolerable, If 
thou art afflicted on account of any thing without 
the mind, it is not the thing itſelf diſtreſſes thee, 
but it is thy own judgment concerning it. Now 
that judgment it is in thy power to cancel. If it 
is any thing in the diſpoſition of thy own mind 
that afflicts thee, what hinders thee to rectify thy 
own opinions, for on them depends the diſpoſiti. 
on of thy mind? In like manner, if thou art afflict 
ed becauſe thou doſt not this or the other thing 
which thou thinkeſt fit to be done, why doeſt 
thou not do it rather than be afflited ? But there 
is an inſuperable obſtacle. Why then doſt thou 
afflict thyſelf, ſince it is not thy fault that the 
thing is not done? But it is not worth while to 
live unleſs it be done. Thea live no longer, but 
depart cheerfully. : 

46. Remember that the mind is invincible, when, 
wrapt up as it were in itſelf, and confining itfelf 
to its own province, it is fully ſatisfied in the en- 
joyment of this one prerogative, that it cannot be 
compelled to do what it would not This prero- 
gative it enjoys even in a bad cauſe, and when it 
wages war unreaſonably, What ſhall we ſay then 
when the cauſe is good, its judgment founded 
on reaſon, and the product of mature geliberati- 


806 
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on? Accordingly a mind void of paſſion is an im- 
pregnable fortreſs. It is the citadel of human na- 
ture, to which the man who flies for ſafety, is 
erer after beyond the reach of violence. He who 
knows not this is an ignorant; he who knows and 
does not take advantage of it, is an unhappy man, 
47. Do not feign beyond the truth of percep- 
tion, or fancy more to thyſelf than what the pri- 
mary notions contain. Art thou told that ſuch 
a one ſpeaks ill of thee? So much indeed is told 
thee, but not that any harm is done thee, If I 
ſee my child ſick, I ſee ſo, but not that he is in dan- 
ger. Reſt therefor on the primary notions thou 
receiveſt from the objects themſelves, without ſu- 
peradding of thy own head falſe imaginations to 
the truth of the original perception, and there is 
nothing done to hurt thee. Or rather like one 
beginning acquaintance with the affairs of the 
world, and informing himſelf of the particulari- 
ties thereof, ſubjoin to the obſervation, for exam- 
ple, that coloquintida is bitter, throw it away; 
that the road is full of briers and thorns, take care 
to avoid them. That is enough, ſtop there, and 
confound not thyſclt with ſuch queſtions as this, 
why ſhould there be ſuch things in the world ? 
For a naturaliſt would laugh at thee as reaſonably 
as a carpenter or ſhoemaker would do, if thou, 
ſnouldſt blame them for having chips and 
R 2 
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parings in their ſhops, After all, theſe artiſt: MI bl 
may throw out their chips and parings; whereas ac 
the nature of things has no place without · itſelf, I pl 
where to lay the rubbiſh of its works. And 
herein lies the wonderfulneſs of nature's art, that k. 
comprehending every thing within its own im-. th 
menſity, whatever ſeems to be deſtroyed and cor. I th 
rupted, to grow old and uſeleſs, nature converts 
into its own ſubſtance, and out of that ſame ſub- 
ſtance again produces beings entirely new, ſo as 
neither to want materials for working, nor dung- 
hills for rubbiſh, Such therefor is the perfection 
of nature as to have within itſelf every thing that 
is requifite in point of place, matter and art, 
48. Be not drawling in buſineſs nor brawling 
in converſation, nor of a wandering mind, nor] 21 
of a ſoul either languid or precipitant. Neither T m- 
art thou to paſs thy life in a perpetual hurry. of 
49. Let them kill, let them torture, what is 
there in theſe things to hinder the mind from con · ¶ bie 
*inuing (till pure, prudent, temperate, juſt? As} int 
if one ſtanding by a fountain of ſweet water ſhould © ſu; 
curſe and rail at the limpid ſtream, the pure wa-: ed 
ter ſtill guſhes forth, and the ſtream flows incei-FF th 
fantly ; nay if thou ſhouldſt throw dirt into it, the I ac 
fountain quickly caſts it off, and ſcorns to be pol. 
lated by it. By what means may thy mind be ral 
like a living fountain, and not like a dead and ot! 
muddy well? Let thy freedom of ſoul be neva gi 
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blaſted, but preſerve it always freſn and green, 


accompanied with meekneſs, modeſty, and ſim- 


plicity. 

50. He who knows not what the world is, 
knows not where it is. And he who knows not 
the natural drift and tendency of the world, nei- 
ther knows where it is, nor what it is. More- 
over, whoever is ignorant of any one of theſe 
things, knows as little for what purpoſe he ſprung 


tp and was produced himſelf, What thinkeſt 


thou then of him whoſe happineſs is affected by 
contumely or applauſe ? Is he not one of thoſe who 
neither know what they are, nor where they are? 
Wouldſt thou be praiſed by a man who curſes him- 
ſelf every hour of the day ? Wouldſt thou pleaſe 
a man who is diſpleaſed with himſelf? and can a 
man be pleaſed with himſelf who repents almoſt 
of every thing he does ? | 

51, Henceforth conſpire not only with the am-. 
bient air in breathing, but concur alſo in think- 
ing with that Intelligence by which all things are 
ſurrounded. For the intellectual power is diffuſ- 
ed every where, and communicates itſelf to every 
thing that is ſuſceptible of it, no leſs, than the 
acrial to every thing that is capable of breathing. 

52, Vice is not hurtful to the world in gene- 
ral, nor is any particular man's vice hurtful to an- 
other. It hurts only the perſon to whom it is 
given, to rid himſelf of it as ſoon as he will. 
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53- Another man's mind with regard to its 
power of willing and chooſing for itſelf has no 
connexion with my mind conſidered in that capa» 
city, and is a thing as indifferent to me as his 
meer animal and carnal nature, For granting 
ever ſo much that we were made for one another, 
yet every man's mind is an abſolute and indepen- 
dent ſovereignty of itſelf ; otherwiſe another 
man's vice had been my evil, which God has not 
permitted, that it may not be in the pou of an- 
other to make me unhappy. 

54. The ſun ſeems to diffuſe itſelf in illumi- 
nating the world, and indeed we muſt at any rate 
ſuppoſe ſome ſort of emanation, but without ef- 
fuſion. For the emanation is a kind of ſtretching 
out or extenſion. Hence the rays of the ſun are 
called in Greek, by a word derived from another, 
that ſignifies to ſtretch out, What for a thing a 
ray is thou mayeſt perceive by letting the light of 
the ſun paſs through a {mall hole into a dark room. 
It extends itſelf in a ſtraight line, and being in- 
tercepted in its progreſs by an opaque body, there 
it is cut off as it were, and ſtops without either 
ſlipping aſide or falling down. Such ought to be 
the exertion and emanation of the mind, not an 
effuſion and exhauſtion, but an extenſion ; and 
that without bearing violently and impetuouſly 
againſt occurring obſtacles : however not fo as to 
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droop and languiſh, but bearing up itſelf, and en- 
lightening that which lets it paſs : for whatever 
tranſmits it not deprives itſelf of light. 

55, He who fears death is afraid either of a to- 
tal deprivation of ſenſe and perception, or of ſome 
alteration therein. But if there is no ſenſe at all, 
there is no ſenſe of evil; and if thou getteſt a dif- 
ferent kind of ſenſe, thou wilt be a different kind 
of animal, and fo wilt not ceaſe to live. 

56. Men were made for one another. Then 
teach them what they ought be, or hear with them 
as they are. 

57. The motion of the mind is not like that of 
an arrow; though the mind ſuſpended by cauti- 
on, circumſpection and deliberation, is neverthe- 
leſs ſtill moving directly forward to the mark. 

58. Enter into every man's mind ſo as to know 
his leading principles of action, and allow every 
other man to enter into thine. 


SECTION Is. 


l. E who does an injury commits at the 

ſame time an impiety. For univerſal 
nature having made rational beings for the ſake of 
each other, in ſo far as by no means to hurt, but 
obſerving the rule of merit, by all means to do 


good to cach other ; whoever deviates from her 
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appointment, offends undoubtedly againſt the an- K 
tienteſt of the Gods, He who by wilful lying, or 15 
errors of judgment, is ſtained with falſhood, is 
guilty of impiety againſt the ſame deity. For the 
nature of the univerſe is the nature of ſuch things * 
as are truly and not falſly perceived, and truth of at 
perception anſwers to reality of exiſtence, More. * 
over the ſame univerſal nature is called truth it- 7 
ſelf, and is indeed the original cauſe and fountain A 
of all truths. Now he who utters a falſhood wil. 2 
lingly, commits an impiety, in ſo far as by de. * 


ceiving, he does an act of injuſtice. And he who 
entertains within himſelf or utters a falſhood wil. 
lingly commits alſo an impiety, in fo far as he diſ- " 
ſents from the nature of the univerſe, and acts a Jo 

* . - * [ 
diſorderly part, by not conforming his mind to 


the nature of an orderly world. And this non- C 
conformity is his fault, and imputable to him, in- ¶ ne 


aſmuch as nature furniſhed him with the means of 
avoiding it, although by the neglect of theſe means 
he may now be igcapable of diſtinguiſhing between 
truth and falſhood. Alſo he who purſues plea- 
ſure as a good, and abhors pain and labour as an 
evil, violates the reſpect due to the Gods; for 
he muſt neceſſarily on many occaſions grumble 
at the diſpenſations of common nature, as made 
without any regard to merit; inaſmuch as plea-W hay 
ſure and all the means of obtaining it is often 


% 
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the portion of the wicked, while pain and painful 
circumſtances is no leſs frequently the lot of the 
righteous. Moreover, he who is fearful of pain, 
will one time or other be ſhocked at ſomething 
that happens in the world; and that is impious. 
And he who purſues pleaſure will not ſcruple to 
do an injury ; which is rank impiety. It behoves 
thoſe who would follow nature, in concurrence 
therewith, to be equally diſpoſed towards things 


which are indifferent to nature, as is evident from 


her appointing the one as well as the other, and 
from her promiſcuous diſtribution of them, Who- 
ever therefor is not indifferent with regard to pain 


and pleaſure, life and death, glory and obſcurity, 


all which nature diſpenſes indifferently, is evi- 
dent guilty of impiety. I mean by nature's diſ- 
penſing them indifferently, that they happen e- 
qually, and without any regard to the diſtinction 
men commonly make between them, according 
as they ariſe in the courſe of things, out of that 
original plan, upon which nature proceeded, in 
the formation of the world ; a plan that compre- 
hended the reaſons, and determined the generative 
powers of all things that were to exiſt, both ſub- 
ſtances and their changes, in the boundleſs ſeries 
of ſucceſſive beings. 

2, It would have been better if thou couldſt 
have departed out of life, without having ever 
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been tainted with falſity, diſſimulation, luxury, m 
and vanity, However the next beſt is not to per- t 


ſilt in vice, but to go off loathing and deteſting v 
it. Is not thy own experience of it as yet ſuffici- M m 
ent to perſuade thee to ſhun the plague ? For the Ml le 
corruption of the mind is much more a plague be 
than any turn or temperature of the ambient air, I ca 
This is only the poiſon of meer animal nature, I m 
but that is the peſtilence which deſtroys human Iſl if 
nature, tat 
3. Deſpiſe not death, but be contented with it N co 

as one of nature's appointments. For dying is I me 
juſt ſuch a thing as coming to the years of pu- tet 
berty, and turning old, growing up, and com- ¶ co 
ing to full growth, putting forth teeth, beard, ſo 
grey hairs, begetting, bearing, bringing forth I lei 
children, and the other natural operations which {cl 
belong to the ſeveral ſeaſons of life. It is there. 

for the part of a reaſonable man not to behave I wr 

bluntly, arrogantly, and ſuperciliouſly with re- a b 

gard to death, but reſpectfully to wait its com · 

ing, as one of nature's operations. As thou wait · I by 

eſt the infant's egreſs out of the womb of thy wife,  « 

juſt ſo art thou to expect the ſeaſon when that ſen 

little ſoul of thine will drop out of its huſk. TIM rec: 

thou wanteſt moreover a common and obvious ter: 

conſideration, apt to touch the heart, in order to 

compoſe thyſelf with regard to death, nothing i ing 
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more effectual than to conſider attentively, what 
thoſe things are thou art about to leave, with 
what men, and what manners thou wilt be no 
more intangled. Indeed thou art not to take the 
leaſt offence at them, but to uſe them kindly, and 
bear with them meckly. However, thou mayeſt 
call to mind, that thy departure is from among 
men not of the ſame ſentiments with thee. For 
if any thing at all could have given thee an at- 
t:chment to life, it would have been the intcr- 
courſe and converſation of men of the ſame ſenti- 
ments and turn of mind with thyſelf. But as mat- 
ters ſtand, thou ſeeſt how painful life is on ac- 
count of the contrariety there is in that reſpect ; 
ſo as even to ſay, quicken thy pace, O Death, 
leſt at any time I ſhould be tempted to forget my- 
ſelf. 

4. He who errs, errs to himſelf. He who 
wrongs another hurts himſelf, by making himſelf 
a bad man, 

5. One is unjuſt not only by doing, but often 
by not doing a thing. 

6. All that is wanting is juſt for the time pre- 
ſent to think adequately, to act ſociably, and to 
receive contentedly whatever proceeds from ex- 
ternal cauſes, 

7. Cancel the turbulent impreſſions and rov- 
ings of the fancy. Stop the impetuoſity of the 

8.2 
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will. Extinguiſh the ardency of deſire. And 
let the ſovereign mind reſt wholly on itſelf, 

8. One ſoul is diſtributed among all irrational 
animals, and one intelligent ſoul among all the ra- 
tional; in like manner as there is one earth of all 
terreſtrials, one light by which all animals who 
have the ſight of ſenſe do ſee, one air by which 
all breathing animals do breathe, Every thing has 
a tendency to unite itſelf with that common na» 
ture whereof it partakes. Earth cleaves to earth, 


water to water, air to air, Inſomuch that it is 


only by force that things of the ſame kind are 
kept aſunder. Fire actually burning mounts up- 
wards, becauſe of the elementary fire in the up- 
per regions; and as to that which is fettered here 
below, we ſee how ready it is to break its chains, 
if the fewel is but moderately dry, and diſcharged 
of what obſtructed its inflammability. Now every 
thing that partakes of the common ſenſitive ſoul, 
or of the common rational nature has the ſame 
tendency to its own kind, or rather a greater: 
for by as much as it is more excellent than other 
things, by ſo mnch the more ready it is to unite 
and mingle itſelf with its like. Hence it is that 
among the ſenſitive but irrational tribe, ſwarms 
of herds and flocks, with care of offspring, 
and ſomething like the tender loves of men 
ſtraitways appear. For here are ſouls, and 
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the uniting principle ſtrengthened by the excel- 
lency of the ſubject; whereas plants, and ſtones, 
and timbers afford no ſuch proſpect. Among ra- 
tional animals there are commonwealths, and fa- 
milies and friendſhips, and various aſſociations, 
and truces and treaties when at war with one an. 
other. And between ſuch of them as are of a 
more exalted nature, there is a ſort of coalition, 
notwithſtanding they be widely diſtant from each 
other. Such influence has ſuperiority in point of 
perfection to produce an union and ſympathy be- 
tween things placed at a diſtance. But ſee what 
a turn the affair has taken. Rational beings, and 
they alone, have forgot their natural fellowſhip, 
and tendency to mutual aid. It is they only who 
ſtrive to deviate from the general law, which binds 
all beings of the ſame kind to coaleſce, But af- 
ter all their ſtruggling they are caught; for na- 
ture ſtill prevails, Obſerve only and thou wilt 
ſee what I mean. One may eaſier find a piece of 
matter intirely ſeparated from all other matter, 
than a man intirely detached from every other man. 
9. Man, and God, and the world produce their 
fruit, each in its proper ſeaſon, If cuſtom has 
appropriated the ex preſſion to the vine and the 
like; that is nothing. Reaſon has both a com- 


mon and a proper fruit, and juſt ſuch things ariſe 


out of it, as reaſon itſelf is. 
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10. Show men their errors, and reform them 
if thou canſt; if not, remember that meekneſs 
and benevolence is the next reſource. The Gods 
are benevolent toward ſuch men, and in ſome 
things even co-operate with them, as in the mat. 
ter of health, riches and honours: ſo great is their 
goodneſs, Thou mayeſt do the ſame, or ſay who 
can hinder thee, 

11. Bear pain and labour not- like a whining 
wretch, or like one that wants to be pitied, or to 
be wondered at. Study but one thing, and that 
is, to act and be diſpoſed as ſocial reaſon requires, 

12. This day I have come out of all my afflic- 
tions, or rather I have thrown them out, for they 
were not without me, but were all within, as 
having had their exiſtence only in opinion, 

13. There is nothing new in all theſe things; 
for as to men's experience of them, they are fre- 
quent and uſual; but then as to their duration, 
they are here to-day, and gone to-morrow ; and 
as to their matter, they are but mean and ſordid. 
The ſtate of things, now, is much the ſame as in 
the days of thoſe whom we have laid in the grave, 

14. Things themſelves are without doors, nei- 
ther knowing nor pronouncing any thing concern- 
ing themſelves. What is it then pronounces con- 
cerning them ? The ſovereign mind, 

15. The good and evil of a rational ſocial ani- 
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mal lies not in being ated upon but in acting. 
And in like manner the virtue and vice of ſuch 
an animal lies not in paſſion, but in action. A 
ſtone thrown is neither the better for mounting 
up, nor the worſe for falling down, 

16, Enter thoroughly into their minds, and 
thou wilt ſee what judges thou art afraid of, what 
judges even with regard to themſelves, 

17. All things are perpetually changing, and 
in a manner tending to corruption. Thou thy- 
ſelf art ſo, and even the whole world, 

18, Is the fault another's, then let it reſt there. 

19. The ceſſation of thought, volition, and 
action, when one, as it were, dies away in ſleep, 
has nothing grievous and ſhocking in it. Turn 
now to the ſeveral periods of life, childhood, 
youth, manhood, old age: every tranſition 
from one to the other is a ſort of death, and what 
evil is there in it ? next go to the life thou hadſt 
under thy grandfather, then under thy mother, 
then under thy father, and taking a view of the 
many changes and alterations thou underwenteſt 
in theſe and other reſpects, aſk thyſelf, what ter- 
rible evil in all this? As little is there any griev- 
ance in the total change and ceſſation of life. 

20. Advert to thy own mind, that of the uni- 
verſe, and that of thy neighbour: thy own, that 
thou mayeſt temper it with juſtice: the univerſal 
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mind, that thou mayeſt remember what it is thoy 
art a member of : thy neighbours, that thou may. 
eſt inform thyſelf whether he errs not rather thro 
ignorance than of ſet purpoſe, and at the ſame 
time mayeſt be apprized, that he is thy kinſman. 
As by thy perſon thou contributeſt to make up the 
complement of the body politic or civil ſyſtem, ſo 
let every action of thine contribute to the perfec. 
tion of civil life. For every action, that hes not 
a reference mediate or immediate to good fellow. 
ſhip, makes a rent in ſocial life; obſtructs its u- 
nity, and is ſeditious, as much as if a ſingle mem- 
ber of a commonwealth ſhould detach himſelf from 
the whole body of the people. 

21. When I conſider the childiſh humours, 
freaks and paſtimes that fill up the meaſure of 
human life, and that men themſelves are but 
like flimſy ghoſts, loaded with the burden of car- 
caſes, HOMER's picture of the diſmal manſion of 
the dead appears to me in a clearer light. 

- 22. Diſtinguiſh carefully between the form or 
active principle, and the material ſubject; and 
contemplate the firſt abſtractly by itſelf. Then 
determine with thyſelf the longeſt time that this 
or that form or ſpecific property can naturally ſub- 
fiſt, 

23. Thou haſt ſuffered greatly many a time for 
not being contented with thyſelf, in acting the 
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part for which nature formed thee, But let it be 
ſo no more. 

24. When others blame, or hate, or abuſe 
thee, go to theſe little minds of theirs, enter into 
them, and obſerve what ſort of people they are. 
Thou wilt ſee there is no reaſon to be concerned 
about what they think of thee. However, thou 
art to wiſh them well, for by nature they are 
friends, and the Gods, no doubt, are aſſiſting to 
them, by dreams and divinations, for the attain- 
ment however of ſuch things as they themſelves 
eſteem. 

25. Up and down from period to period is the 
circle in which the world runs. And either the 
univerſal Mind intends every particular event, 
which therefor thou art to approve and welcome; 
or from the force and efficacy of one original in- 
tention, all other effects come of courſe, * Up- 
on the whole, if there is any ſuch thing as God, 
every thing is right; or if things come from chance, 
and without reaſon, do not thou therefor act in- 
conſiderately and without reaſon, 

26. Anon the earth will hide us all, and then 
the earth itſelf will change. The new produQti- 
ons will alſo change, and of theſe changes there 
will be no end. Whoever conſiders this quick 
and endleſs ſucceſſion of changes, which come 

T 
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like waves on the back of one another, muſt look 
with contempt on all mortal and periſhing things, 
The univerſal cauſe, like a torrent, carries every 
thing down the ſtream, 

27. How mean and deſpicable, how flat and 
inſipid are thoſe puny mortals, whom they call 
great ſtateſmen, and who fancy themſelves men 
of ſuperior ſenſe and reaſon in the management of 
affairs! what wouldſt thou beat, great ſtateſman? 
Do what nature at the time requires. Act the 
part incumbent, as far as depends on thee, and 
ſtare not about to ſee if any one knows it. Nei. 
ther hope for PLaTo's commonwealth, but be ho- 
ſatisfied with the {ſmalleſt ſemblance of it, and e. 
ven that little conſider as no ſmall matter. For 


gel 
who can change mens ſentiments, and without Qu 
ſuch a change, what more is gained than reluc- N ne 


tant ſlavery and counterfeit ſubjection. Produce 
me now ALEXANDER and PHILIP, and tell me Hat 
of DEMETRIUS PHALEREUS. If they knew the 
laws of common nature, and duly diſciplined their 
minds, I will not ſay, let them anſwer to it them- 
ſelves. But if they aſſumed a tragic character, ¶ de 
and acted a vain-glorious part, it is my comfort W an 
that I am not damned to follow their example. 

Simplicity and modeſty is the eſſence of philoſo- I b. 


phy. Let me never be the dupe of exalted pride I ar 
and vain-glorious oſtentation. th 
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28. It is fit to raiſe thy mind above the earth, 
and to behold the numerous herds of mortals; the 
infinity of religious aſſemblies; the various con- 
dition of thoſe who ſail the ocean, ſome labour- 
ing againſt the violence of a tempeſt, others joy- 
fully ſeimming the waves; the ſeveral ſlates of 
thoſe who are coming upon the ſtage of the world, 
of thoſe who are acting their parts together, and 
of thoſe who are going off, Conſider alſo the 
ſtate of human life as it has been in ancient times, 
1s it will be when thou art dead and gone, and 
as it now is among the barbarous nations, Alſo 
how many people there are who do not ſo much 
as know thy name, how many who will ſoon for- 
get it, and how many, who now praiſe, will 
quickly cenſure and revile thee. That to be re- 
membered after death, is a thing of no account, 
ss little is glory during life, or indeed any thing 
elſe. The whole is to be unconcerned about e- 
rents that proceed from external cauſes, and juſt 
in thoſe whereof thou thyſelf art the cauſe. That 
is to ſay, that the maintenance of good fellowſhip 
being eſſential to human nature, every purpoſe 
and every act of thine ſhould terminate therein, 

29. Thou mayeſt rid thyſelf of a thouſand trou- 
bles and vexations, only by conſidering that they 
are diſtempers of thy own mind, proceeding from 
thy own opinions. Thus rectifying thy notions 

$3 
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and opinions, thou wilt find thyſelf altogether at 
thy eaſe. 

30. Accuſtom thyſelf to comprehend the whole 

world in one view; to graſp the whole eternity 
of duration at once; and to reflect on the ſudden 
change of every particular being, how ſhort the 
time from its generation to its diſſolution ; where. 
as one eternity uſhered it into the world, and an- 
other eternity follows its exit. Every thing thou 
ſeeſt will be ſoon deſtroyed, and they who ſee the 
deſtruction of other things will ſoon be deſtroyed 
themſelves, And the longeſt liver will at laſt be 
on the ſame footing with the infant who died an 
untimely death, 

31. Obſerve but what ſort of minds they have, 
what things they moſt earneſtly purſue, and for 
What reaſons they love and eſteem. View but the 
puny ſouls in their pure naturals, and ſtripped of 
all their gaudy attire, To think of being hurt 
by the cenſure, or benefited by the commendation 
of ſuch people, how abſurd a notion ! 

32. The loſs of a thing is no other than a 
change; and univerſal nature, which does every 

thing rightly, delights in changes. Things have 
gone uniformly from all eternity, and the ſame 
ſcene will be acted over again during an eternity 
to come. Why then ſhouldſt thou fancy that 
things always were and ever Will be wrong, and 
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that no power could ever be found among ſo ma- 
ny Gods to ſet them right, but that the world is 
condemned to wreſtle with perpetual evils, 

33. Reflect on the ſubject matter of things, 
what ſorry ſtuff it is: water, duſt, bones, greaſe. 
Veins of marble are but the corns and calloſities; 
gold and ſilver the ſediment of the earth. Thy. 
clothing ſneeps wool, and the purple dye the 
blood of a ſhellfiſh And ſo it is with regard to 
all other things. Even the vital foul has no pre- 
eminence over the reſt, but being taken from the 
ſame common maſs, returns into it again. 

34. Thou haſt lived long enough in a wretch- 
ed whining apiſh manner. What is it diſquiets 
thee? What is there that is new in all theſe 
things? What art thou amazed and ſtartled at ? 
Is it the active principle of things? View it, in- 
form thyſelf about it. Is it their matter ? View 
it, inform thyſelf about it. And beſide theſe two 
there is nothing elſe But, for God ſake, ſtudy now 
at length to become a plain upright man. 

35. Three years acquaiatance with the world 
is as good as a hundred, 

36. If one has erred, he himſelf bears all the 
evil of it. But perhaps there was no error in the 
caſe, 

37. Either things derive their courſefrom one 
latelligent fountain, which; as it were, animates 
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one united body; and in that cafe a part ought 
not to find fault with what is done for the ſake of 
the whole. Or the world is no more than a col- 
lection of atoms that caſually meet and ſcatter, 
And why ſhould that diſturb thee * Thou ſayeſt 
to that leading part of thee the mind, theu art 
dead and gone for ever, [Thou mayeſt as well 
allege, that it herds and grazes like a beaſt.) 

38. The Gods either cannot help thee, or they 
can. If they cannot, why doſt thou pray to 
them ? If they can, why not rather pray to be 
delivered from the fears, the defires, the ſorrows 
that afflift thee, with regard to certain things, 
than that the things themſelves ſhonld or ſhould 
not come to paſs ? For if the Gods can be aſſiſting 
to men at all, they can aſſiſt them in that reſpec, 
But thou wilt fay perhaps, I need not afk that of 
the Gods, for they have put it in my own power, 
Is it not better then to exerciſe thy own power, 
than in a ſervile abje& manner to depend on o- 
thers? And who told thee that the Gods are not 
helpful even in thoſe things that depend on our- 
ſclves ? Make but a trial of ſuch prayers, and thou 
wilt ſee the good effect of them. Another ſays, 
Gods! what ſhall T do to enjoy this lady's embra- 
ces? Thou, what ſhall I do to overcome the de- 
fire? Another, how ſhall T get rid of this per- 

fon ? Thou, what ſhall T do that I may not want 
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to be rid of him? Another, what ſhall I do, that 
may not loſe my child? Thou, what fhall I do, 
not to fear the loſs of him ? Upon the whole, let 
thy vows and prayers be ſuch as theſe, and fee 
what will happen. 

39. Eeicurus ſays, In my ſickneſs my con- 
rerſation did not turn on my bodily ailments, nor 
did I entertain my viſiters with ſuch diſcourſe. 
But the moſt eſſential and leading points in the 
ſcience of nature were what I did not ceaſe to in- 
culcate; my whole drift being, that the mind, par- 
ticipating of the rude motions of the fleſh, might 
remain tranquil in the enjoyment of its own proper 
felicity. And I gave no room to the phyſicians 
to make a buſtle as if what they were about was 
a thing of any importance; but in every reſpect 
behaved myſelf well, and in a handſome manner, 
In ſickneſs or any other afflition, thou art to fol- 
low the ſame courſe; neither to forſake philoſo- 
phy, be the caſe what it will, nor to chatter with 
the illiterate babler, or with the trifling naturaliſt, 
It is a maxim common to all ſects, to mind only 
the buſineſs in hand, and the means by which 
it is effected. 

40. When one's impudence offends thee, aſk 
thyſelf immediately. Is it poſſible there ſhould 
be no impudent people in the world ? It is not 
poſſible. Therefor require not an impoſſibility 
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for this is one of thoſe impudents who muſt ne. 
ceſſarily be in the world. Obſerve the ſame rule 
with regard to the crafty, the faithleſs, and e- 
very other tranſgreſſor. For by remembering that 
it is impoſlible but ſuch fort of people muſt be in 
the world, thou wilt be more mild and forgivin 

towards particulars. It is alſo uſeful forthwith 
to conſider, what virtue nature has given to man 
againſt this or that tranſgreſſion ; for it has given 
meekneſs as an antidote againſt the ungrateful, 
and ayainſt another delinquent, ſome other re- 
ſource. Moreover, thou mayeſt undeceive the 
tranſgreſſor, and ſet him right; for he goes 
aſtray only becauſe he errs in opinion, and mi- 
ſtakes the mark. And if thou canſt not rectify 
him, what harm is done to thee ? For thou wilt 
find that none of thoſe who provoke thy anger has 
done any thing that can make thy mind worſe than 
it was, And there it is that thy evil and thy de- 
triment has its whole foundation, After all, what 
grievance, what wonder is it, if a man, raw and 
undiſciplined, acts the part of a man that is raw 
and undiſciplined? Take care leſt thou oughteſt 
not rather to blame thyſelf, for not expecting that 
the man would tranſgreſs: for thou hadſt ratio- 
nal grounds to think it probable that he would; 
but forgetting them, thou art ſurprized that he 
did ſo. . This ſelf-condemnation ſhould take place, 
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eſpecially when thou chargeſt one with infidelity 
or ingratitude; for the fault was evidently thine, 
if thou truſtedſt to the faith of a man of ſuch a 
diſpoſition, or didſt a good office, not di ſintereſt- 
edly and out of pure benevolence, but with a view 
to a recompence, as if the whole fruit of a good 
action was not enjoyed in the action itſelf, Afﬀ- 
ter doing good to one, what more wouldſt thou 
have ? Is not that enough ? Wouldſt thou be re- 
warded for acting according to thy nature? As if 
the eyes demanded a recompence for ſeeing ; or 
the feet for walking. For as theſe members, hav- 
ing been made for a certain purpoſe, enjoy all 
that belongs to them, in the very fulfilment itſelf 
of that purpoſe, for which they were made: ſo 
man being made for beneficence and ſocial life, by 
doing real good offices, and by aiding and aſſiſt- 
ing even in things indifferent, anſwers his deſti- 
nation, and accordingly has all that is his own. 


SECTION X. 


1. HEN wilt thou be good, O my ſoul, 


ſincere and conſiſtent with thyſelf, 
naked and more eaſily diſcerned than the body 


that hangs about thee * When wilt thou reliſh 


U 
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the ſocial and affectionate diſpoſition? When wilt 
thou be full and compleat, above all want and in- 
digence, having nothing farther to wiſh and de. 
fire, whether of the living or the lifeleſs kind, for 
the purpoſes of pleaſure ; neither time for longer 
enjoyment ; nor conveniency with regard to cir. 
cumſtances of place, country, weather, nor con- 
formity and concurrence on the part of men? And 
laying aſide all ſuch regards, wilt be fully fatisfied 
with the preſent ſtate of things; rejoice in thy 
own property, the riches of thy own mind ; and 
be perſuaded that thou haſt every thing, that e- 
very thing is and will be well with thee, as pro- 
ceeding from the Gods, with a view to the con- 
verſation of the perfect animal, the good, the 
juſt, the beautiful, that-creates and ſuſtains, in- 
cludes and contains all beings, whoſe nature it is 
to be diſſolved, for the production of others of 
the ſame likeneſs? Wilt thou never be ſuch a fel- 
low-citizen of Gods and men, as neither to find 
fault with them, nor give them reaſon to find 
fault with thee ? 

2, Obſerve what thy nature requires, as it is a 
member of the univerſe, and under the economy 
of univerſal nature, When that is known, embrace 
it, and doit, if thy nature as an animal will not be 
the worſe for it. Obſerve next what thy nature, 
as an animal, requires of thee, and give place to 
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mat likewiſe, if thy nature as a rational animal 
will not be the worſe for it. Now a rational ani- 
mal is of courſe a ſocial one. In uſing theſe rules 
however, let there be no uſcleſs formality or aftec- 
ted nicety. 

2. Whatever can happen to thee is either tole · 
rable to nature, or intolerable, If tolerable, do 
not repine, but bear contentedly what thou wert 
born to ſuffer. If intolerable, it deſtroys thee 
preſently, thou and thy grievance go off together, 
and ſo there is no room for repining. Remember 
that nature has qualified thee to bear every thing, 
which it is in thy power to render tolerable, by 
believing that it is advantageous or fit to bear it. 

4. It one errs, inſtruct him mildly and ſhew 
him his overſight ; it thou canſt not do fo, blame 
thyſelf, or not even thyſelf, | 

5. Whatever happens to thee was prepared for 
thee from all eternity ; for both that accident and 
thy being are rooted in neceſſity, and ſpring up 
into actual exiſtence according to their place in 
the eternal chain of cauſes and effects. 

6. There are two ways of accounting for the 
origin of things. The caſual concourſe of atoms 
is one, and neceſſity of nature is the other. Which- 
ſoever of them be taken, it may be laid down as 
a maxim, firſt, that I am a part of the univerſe 
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under the ceconomy of nature, and ſecondly, that 
I bear a certain relation to parts congenial or of 
the ſame kind. Now in conſequence of the firſt 
poſition, bearing that I am only a part, I ſhall be 
free from all diſcontent with my ſhare in the 
whole, ſince nothing hurts a part that is condu- 
cive to the whole, and the whole contains no- 
thing but what is uſeful to itſelf, That is a thing 
common to all natures, and the nature of the 
world has moreover this peculiar advantage, that 
nothing without can force it to beget any thing 
hurtful to itſelf. According to the firſt poſition 
therefor, I ſhall be well pleaſed with every event, 
and according to the ſccond, expreſſing my afh- 
nity to parts congenial, I ſhall do nothing ſelfiſh 
and unſociable. But on the contrary having my 
congenial or kindred parts always in view, I ſhail 
direct every effort of mine to the common utility, 
and abſtain from every thing that is inconſiſtent 
therewith, In this diſpoſition and way of acting, 
life muſt go ſwimmingly on, after the ſame man- 
ner as the life of that citizen is happy, who ſtu- 
dies the welfare of his country, and is fatisfied 
with his portion in it. 

7. All the parts of the univerſe, I mean every 
thing contained in the world, muſt neceſſarily 
terminate in corruption, that is in plain terms, 
they muſt be altered or changed. If this corrup- 
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tion was an evil to things corrupted, as much as 

it is a neceſſary conſequence of their reſpective 

ſtructures and relations to one another, the uni- 

verſe could never be ſaid to be rightly conſtituted 

and governed. And whence could ſuch an error 

in the univerſal economy and the courſe of things 

ariſe? Could nature deſignedly hurt her own 
parts, render them obnoxious to, and actually in- 

volve them in evil; or could ſuch an error creep 
in through inadvertency ? Neither one nor the 
other is credible. But laying aſide the conſidera- 
tion of deligning nature, and ſuppoſing univer- 
ſal nature to be void of thought and deſign ; even 
according to that way of explaining things, it is 
ridiculous to ſay, that the parts of the univerſe 
paſs naturally from change to change, and at the 
ſame time to wonder and grumble at it, as if it was 
a thing contrary to nature, eſpecially as they are 
only reſolved into the ſame elements whereof they 
were at firſt compounded. In conſequence of 
that diſſolution, the elements of particular beings 
whether diſperſed into atoms, or collected into di- 
ſtinct maſſes, the groſſer parts into the terreſtrial, 
the more ſpirituous into the acrial, are reſumed 
into the ſeminary account, or the grand reſerva- 
tory of the univerſe, whether it be that the uni. 
verſe is totally renewed at certain periods by a ge- 
neral conflagration, or more gradually altered by 
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a perpetual courſe of partial changes. Beware 
however of conceiving theſe groſſer and theſe more 
ſpirituous parts, with regard only to the acceſſion 
made to thy being ſince the time of thy birth; 
for all that is but a thing of yeſterday and to-day, 
the product of the food thou haſt taken, and the 
air thou haſt breathed ; as if theſe adventitioug 
paris only were ſubject to change, and not that 
which thy mother brought forth. Believe it, 
ſuch a narrow notion attaches thee too much to 
the ſpeciality of things, the conſideration of which 
contributes nothing to the conception of the mat- 
ter now in hand, 

8 Having once adopted to thyſelf ſuch appel- 
lations as that of good, modeſt, true, heedful, 
contented, magnanimous, take care never to for. 
feit thy title to them, or at leaſt to recover it if at 
any time loſt, Remember that heedfulneſs ſigni- 
fies ſuch cloſe attention to every object, as produ- 
ces the moſt compleat and juſt idea thereof that 
can be framed, and leaves no room for error. Con- 
tentment, a willing reception of the diſpenſations 
of common nature. Magnanimity, an elevation 
of mind above the trifling difference of harſh and 
pleaſant in the motions of the fleſh, above the 
charms of glory, the dread of death, and ſuch o- 
ther objects as move the vulgar. If thou main- 
taineſt thy right to theſe appellations, thou art fa- 
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tigfied with being conſcious of it to thyfelf, with- 
out defiring others ſhould know it; thou wilt be- 
come a new man, and enter upon a new life. To 
continue to be what thou haſt hitherto been, and 
fill to live in the midſt of ſo much anxiety and 
pollution, ſavours of one groſly ſtupid, and meanly 


fond of life, like the mangled gladiator, who tho? 


full of wounds and gore, yet begs for one day's 
reſpite from the very ſame teeth and claws, that 
are to relieve the wretch to-morrow. Adhere 
therefor to theſe few appellations, let them be en- 
graven on thy heart, and if thou canſt preſerve 
thy property in them, reſt there, as if thou wert 
tranſported into a paradiſe, or the ſuppoſed iſlands 
of the bleſſed. But if thou perceiveſt thyſelf loſ- 
ing ground and unable to keep thy hold, retire 
courageouſly into fome corner, where thou mayeſt 
recover ſtrength ; or even go out of life for good 
and all, not in anger, but with true ſimplicity, 


freedom, and modeſty, ſo as by making ſuch an 


exit to do at leaſt one right thing in the courſe 
of thy life. However, to be mindful of the Gods 
will be of great fervice to thee, in remembering 
theſe appellations. Alſo that it is not flattery, but 
aſſimilation to themſelves, which they demand of 
rational beings. And as that is a fig-tree which 
acts the part of a fig-tree, that a hound which 
acts the part of a hound, and that a bee which 
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acts the part of a bee, ſo he is a man who adds 
the part of a man. 

9. Theſe ſacred maxims of thine are liable to 
many accidents. War, peſtilence, terror, ſloth, 
continual drudgery may quite extinguiſh them, 

10. How numerous are the notions that paſs 
through thy mind, when thou ſetteſt thyſelf to 
contemplate nature! but the buſineſs is ſo to re. 
gulate every thought and every action, as both to vel 
act the part incumbent with regard to the circum- by 
ſtances wherein thou art placed, and to exerciſe  j:5 
the thinking faculty in ſpeculation ; maintaining gic 
that aſſurance, which is derived from an extenſive the 
knowiege of things, free from oſtentation on one the 
hand, and falſe modeſty on the other; that is, I thc 
neither making a ſhew of thy knowlege, nor in- pai 
duſtriouſly concealing it. When wilt thou feel tw 
the joys of true ſimplicity ? When thoſe of gra- ¶ ac 
vity and compoſure ? When thoſe of a thorough I dif 
acquaintance with every object that occurs? What I ani 
are its molt eſſential attributes, what its rank and the 
office in the world, how long it can naturally ſub. ¶ an 
fiſt, of what it is compounded, whole property un 
it may become, who can give it, and who can | 
take it away ? be! 

11. A ſpider is proud of catching a fly, and ſo Il foi 
are other animals when they catch a hare, a whit- W me 
ing, boars, bears, Sarmatians. Are not theſe © tc 
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robbers, if thou examineſt the opinions and prin- 
ciples from which they act? 

12. Study to acquire a facility of conceiving 
how all things change into one another; attend 
continually to that ſubject, and exerciſe thyſelf 
therein, for nothing contributes ſo much to the 
attainment of magnanimity. This is the high 
way to that greatneſs of ſoul, whereby a man di- 
veſts himſelf of the body; and conſidering that 
by and by he muſt quit the ſtage of life, and all 
its gaudy ſcenery, reſigns himſelf intirely to ju- 
ſtice, in the part which he himſelf acts, and to 
the nature of things, in whatever depends on o- 
ther cauſes. He does not ſo much as beſtow a 
thought on what another ſays of him, or acts a+ 
gainſt him, building his whole ſatisfaction on theſe 
two foundations, to exert with juſtice the preſent 
action, and receive with contentmeat the preſent 
diſpenſation. He diſmiſſes all care and anxiety, 
and has no other deſire but to move on directly in 


. the road chalked out by the law of human nature, 


and to follow God who advances directly in the 
unalterable courſe of univerſal nature. 

13. What occaſion is there for ſuſpicion, it 
being in thy own power to deliberate, what is fit 
for thee to do, If the way is clear, proceed with 
meekneſs directly, and without wavering ; if not, 
ſtop until thou haſt adviſed with the beſt coun- 
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ſellors. If any inſuperable obſtacle falls in the 
way, move on in the courſe preſcribed by rea. 
ſon, as the next beſt in the preſent conjuncture, 
ſtill cloſely adhering to the rule of juſtice; for 
therein lies man's perfect ſtate, as in departing 
from that rule conſiſts his fall. 

14. He who follows reaſon in all things, is at 
the ſame time both ſedate and ſprightly, both gay 
and grave, both cheerful and compoſed. 

15, When thou awakeſt out of ſleep, aſk thy- 

ſelf immediately, what is it to me whether another 
adverts to the honour and juſtice of my actions or 
not? Haſt thou forgot what ſort of people theſe 
are who make ſo much noiſe with their praiſes 
and cenfures of others, what they are when a-bed, 
what they are when at table, what things they do, 
what they ſhun, what they purſue ; what thefts, 
what rapines they commit, not with their hands 
and feet, but with that moſt precious part of 
theirs, which might acquire, if it would, ſuch 
noble poſſeſſions as faith, modeſty, truth, juſtice, 
and that guardian demon, Wiſdom, which leads 
the way to happineſs ? 
16. The well-taught modeſt man will fay to 
Nature, the ſovereign diſpoſer of all things, give 
what thou wilt, take back what thou wilt; and 
this he ſays not audaciouſly, but out of pure love 
and obedience to the univerſal cauſe, 
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8 17. There remains now but a ſmall part of thy 
; life. Live it as if thou wert in a deſert. The 
place makes no difference. Thou art ſtill in the 
world, and it is all one where, providing thou be- 
haveſt thyſelf as a citizen thereof. Let men ſee, 
let them ſurvey an example of a true man, a man 
living according to nature. . If they cannot bear 
y it, let them kill thee, Better ſo than live thus. 
18, Never more hold diſcourſe about what a 
good man is, but let it be thy whole care to be- 
r i come one. F 
r 19. Let the eternity of duration, and the im- | 
© I menſity of ſubſtance, be objects always in view, 
s and that any particular being compared to the 
, whole immenſity of ſubſtance, is but like a grain 


„ of ſand, and irs duration, to eternity, but as the ; 
„ BE twinkling of an eye. Conſider every individual l| 
IS BF thou ſeeſt as already diſſolving, perpetually chang- 9 
t ing, tending to that corruption or diſſipation, 
h out of which it ſprung and grew up, and born | 
©, as it were only in order to die. It 
ls 20, Obſerve but what they are in eating, ſleeping, | 
ſwiving, eaſing nature, and the like, and then view | q 


0 them in all their pride, aſſuming an air of authority 

' and grandeur, or inflamed with indignation, and 

d reprimanding with haughtineſsand diſdain, Think 

'c but what the bubbles were a little before all this 
S I 
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ſwelling; how many maſters they ſerved, by what 
Chains the ſlaves were bound, and to what an ab. 
ject ſtate they will return as ſoon as the tumor 
ſubſides. - 

21. What univerſal nature diſpenſes to each 
individual is good for that individual, and is then 
good when nature diſpenſes it. Rain chears the 
fertile earth, and lofty canopy of heaven, ſays the 
poet, and whatever it is that muſt be done, the 
world delights in doing it. I fay therefor to the 
world, I love what thou loveſt, and thy delight 
is mine. Have we riot a common phraſe in the 
Greek language conformable to this thought, when 
we ſay of an event that is necetlary, conſtant or u- 
ſual, that ſuch a thing loves to be done, 

22. Either thou liveſt here, and fo art already 
accuſtomed to the place ; or thou goeſt elſewhere, 
and that was thy own choice; or thou dieſt, and 
then thou haſt acted the part aſſigned thee by na- 
ture, and haſt nothing more to do. Now theſe 
three comprehend all the conditions of life, 
Therefor keep a good heart and be chearful. 

23. Let it be always clear to thee, that retiring 
into the country, however agreeable it may ſeem, 
is but ſhifting from one ſpot of the earth to an- 
other, and that all things are the ſame here at 
court, as on a ſolitary mountain, a lonely ſhore, 
or wherever thou wilt, For thou wilt find evi 
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dently true, what PLATo ſays of a king's palace, 
and ſhepherd's cottage, being much the ſame in 
the eye of a philoſopher. Moreover put theſe 
queſtions to thyſelf, What is this mind of mine? 
To what purpoſe do 1 uſe it? How do I quality 
it at preſent ? Is it not void of underſtanding ? Is 
it not broke off from its ſocial union ? Is it not 
ſo intangled and confounded with the fleſh, as 
blindly to follow the motions thereof ? 

24, He who runs away from his maſter is a 
fugitive ſlave, Nature's law is every man's ma- 
ſter. Therefor he who tranſgreſles that law is a 
fugitive. Likewiſe he who gives way to ſorrow, 
or anger, or fear, is averſe to ſomething paſt, 
preſent or to come, ordained by the ſovereign diſ- 
poſer of all things, that is, by nature's law, which 
diſtributes to every thing what belongs to it. He 


therefor who grieves, fears, or is angry, is a fu- 


gitive. 

25. The ſeed once lodged in the womb, the 
male goes off, and ſtraight another cauſe takes 
up the work, faſhions and perfects the infant. 
What a production out of ſuch a principle! A- 
gain, the infant receives food by the mouth, an- 


other cauſe takes up the work, and introduces 


ſenſe, appetite, in a word, life and ſtrength; 
with what and how many other properties! Thon 
ſnouldſt attend to theſe ſecret operations, and en- 
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endeavour to perceive the power that acts therein, 
as well as we do that which makes bodies riſe and 
fall, not indeed with the eyes, but no leſs evi- 
dently than if we did. 

26. Think continually how all the tranſactions 
of the preſent times are but repetitions of what 
has gone before, and ſamples of what will come 
after, Set before thee whole pieces and ſcenes of 
the ſame kind, whether they have come within 
thy own oblervation or thou haſt learned them 
from hiſtory; as the whole court of ApRIAN, the 
whole court of Antoninus, the whole court of 
PrniLie, of ALEXANDER, of CRESUS. All 
theſe pieces were much the ſame, only the actors 
were different. 

27. Conſider that a man who grieves, frets, 
and vexes himſelf, is juſt like a hog kicking, ſtrug- 
gling, and roaring, when laid on the bench to be 
killed. And fo likewiſe is the viſionary philoſo- 
pher, lamenting ſilently on his couch, the chains 
that bind his feeble ſoul to the log of the fleſh. 
Conſider alſo, that none but animals, endowed 
with reaſon, are qualified to go along willingly 
with the courſe of things; for as to barely going 
along, that they muſt all do whether they will or 
not. 

27. Examine ſingly every allurement of life, 
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aad aſk thyſelf fairly, is death frightful becauſe 
| MW it deprives thee of this? 

29. When another's treſpaſs offends thee, turn 
thy eyes upon thy own failing, for inſtance, the 
eſteem of money, pleaſure, renown, as a thing 
truly good and valuable, or any particular that 
comes under theſe heads. This reflexion will 
ſoon extinguiſh anger, with this addition eſpeciĩ- 
ally, that he acts not freely, but being under the 
influence of falſe opinions, is conſtrained to act 
33 he does. For under ſuch influence what 
wouldſt thou have him do? Remove therefor the 
cauſe if thou canſt, or bear with the effect. 

30. When thou ſeeſt SaTYRON, think of So- 
CRATICUS, or EUTYCHEs, or HY MEN. When ; 
L thou ſeeſt EupHRATES, think of EUuTYCHioN if 
or SYLvanus. When ALcirRRON, think of | 
e TROPEOPHORUS, When XENOPHON, think 
| of CRITON or SEVERUs. When thou reflecteſt | 
5 on thyſelf, think of another CAESs AR, one of thy 1 
| predeceſſors in the empire. And ſo like for like, I 
d Next conſider with thyſelf, what is become of | 
y theſe men, where are they now ? No where, or 4 
7 wherever thou haſt a mind to fancy them, Thus 
r the vanity and nothingneſs of men, and all the 

affairs of men, will be ever in thy eye; eſpecially | 
' 
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, taking this along with thee, that what has once 
Changed is gone for ever, and can never return to [! 
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be the ſame again in the whole courſe of eternity, 
When canſt thou then? And why art not thou 
ſatisfi-d with acquitting thyſelf handſomely in thy 
paſſage over this narrow ſea of life ? 

31. What noble matter and ſubject doſt thou 
decline? For what are all theſe things that are 
apt to ſhock thee, but matter of exerciſe for a ra- 
tional mind, that ſtudies to know exactly and ſci- 
entifically the affairs of life ? Continue then until 
thou haſt familiarized theſe things alſo to thyſelf; 
juſt asa ſtrong ſtomach familiarizes all ſorts of food, 
as burning fire draws light and flame from every 
fewel. | | 

32. Let it be in no-bodies power to ſay truly 
of thee, that thou art not a man of probity and 
true ſimplicity. But let him be miſtaken, who- 
ever entertains any ſuch ſuſpicion of thee. And 
ſo far thy power extends; who can hinder thee to 
be ſincere and good ? Do thou but fix a reſolution, 
to live no longer if thou art not ſo; for life, with- 
out being ſo, can never be reaſon's choice. 

33. Aſk thyſelf what is beſt to be ſaid or done 
on the preſent occaſion, Whatever it be, it is in 
thy power to ſay it or do it. And therefor pre- 
tend not to excuſe thyſelf by alleging impedi- 
ments, 7 85 

34. Thy ſighs and ſorrows will never be at an 
end, until acting the part of a man on every oc- 
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caſion or matter that preſents itſelf, becomes to 
thee, what luxury is to the ſoft and effeminate. 
For acting according to thy own nature is to be 
conſidered as enjoying ſo much pleaſure, and it is 
a pleaſure thou mayeſt always enjoy. A cylinder 


cannot always have its proper motion, and no 


more can water, fire, and ſuch other things as 
are not conducted by a rational ſoul ; for many 
unſurmountable obſtacles ſtand in the way. 


Whereas mind and reaſon acquieſcing in the 


courſe of things, and acting its own part, paſſes 
through all oppoſition, reaſon moving in its pro- 
per channel. Being poſſeſſed of this happy faculty 
of purſuing thy own proper courſe, notwithſtand- 
ing all oppoſition, reaſon moving in its proper 
channel, with the ſame facility that fire mounts 
upwards, a ſtone falls, and a cylinder rolls down- 
wards, be ſatisfied therewith, and deſire nothing 
farther. For what other rubs may be in the way, 
can only retard the bodily vehicle, or ſetting aſide 
opinion and reaſon's relaxing, cannot break thee 
or hurt thee in the leaſt. For if they could hurt 
thee, they would make a worſe man of thee; at 
leaſt it is ſo with every other creature ; whatever 
does ill to it or hurts it, of courſe makes it worſe, 
Nay, to ſpeak the truth, a man bedomes even 
better and more praiſe-worthy, by making a right 
uſe of theſe croſs accidents. In a word, remem- 
. « 
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ber that what hurts not the community, hurts 
not one whom nature has made a member there- 

of. What hurts not the Jaw by which the com. 
munity ſubſiſts, hurts not the community. But 
none of thoſe accidents called misfortunes hurt 
the law ; and therefor hurt neither the community 
nor a member of it. 

35. With one imbued with right opinions, the 
ſmalleſt and moſt obvious hint has force enough 
to baniſh fear and ſorrow, ſuch as theſe lines of 
Ho MER. | 


With withered leaves pale Autumn flrows the 
ground, 

With a freſh crop Spring decks the verdant 
groves. | 

Fuft ſuch the nature of the human race, 

One generation comes, another goes. 


Thy children are but leaves. They who fill 
the air with their acclamations and bleſſings, or 
on the contrary ſecretly curſe, cenſure or ſcoff 
thee, are but leaves. The depoſitories of thy 
fame, when thou thyſelf art gone, are likewiſe but 
leaves. For all theſe come up in their ſpring, 
fall in their autumn, and ſo make room for new 
generations. All things are of ſhort duration; 
but thou ſhunneſt and purſueſt them as if they 
were never to end, In a little time thy eyes are 
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ſhut, and even thy mourners themſelves will ſoon 
be mourned by others, 


36. A ſound eye looks on all objects, and ſays 


not, give me green : for that argues a weak ſight. 
A ſound noſe or ear bears any ſmell or ſound that 
occurs. A ſound ſtomach digeſts any food, as a 
mill grinds whatever it was made for grinding, 
After the ſame manner a ſound mind is prepared 
for all accidents, He who ſays, O that my chil- 
dren may live, that praife may attend all my acti- 
ons! is like the eye that wants green, or the teeth 
that require crumb, 

37. There is no man fo happy but his death 
will be welcome to ſome of thoſe who attend him 
in his laſt moments. Suppoſe him a man, wiſe 
and virtuous : is there none of thoſe will ſay with- 
in himſelf, we ſhall at laſt be from under the in- 
ſpection of this tutor? Indeed he was not ſevere, 
but I perceived that in his heart he condemned us. 
Such is the caſe of a virtuous man ; but then in 
our caſe, how many other reafons are there, why 
people are glad to be rid of us! The conſidera- 
tion of this when thoa comeſt to die will make 
thy exit eaſter, reckoning thus with thyſelf; I 
leave a world wherein my very companions, for 
whom I have undergone fo many fatigues and 
cares, and offered ſo many vows, theſe very men 
are willing to part with me, in hopes of being 

; 
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ſtill more at eaſe. Why then ſhould one be fond 
of remaining longer here? However, thou art 
not for that reaſon to depart with leſs affection 
towards them, but to keep up thy wonted friend- 
lineſs, meekneſs, and benevolence, yet not ſo as 
to go off with reluctancy. But as in one who 
dies eaſily, the ſoul quits the body without pangs 
and ſtruggle, juſt ſuch let thy departure be from 
them, For with them alſo nature has united and 
compounded thee, but now diflolves that union, 
I part from them as from friends and familiars, yet 
not with reluctancy, but willingly, for my ſepa- 
ration is as natural as my antecedent union. 

38, Make a cuſtom of conſidering with thyſelf 
with regard to mens actions, what is the agents 
intention, And let the rule be firſt applied to 
thyſelf, ſo as to aſcertain the ſpring and motive 
of thy own actions. Remember that the firſt and 
ſole mover in the machine, is the hidden princi- 
ple which lies within. This is eloquence, this is 
life, this, if one may ſay fo, is the very man him» 
ſelf. Never confound with this the outward ſhell, 
theſe organs annexed around. Theſe are like the 
axe, differing only in that they naturally co-here, 
Moreover theſe members are as uſeleſs without 
the moving and directing cauſe, as the ſhuttle 
out of the hand of a weaver, a pen out of the 
hand of a writer, or a laſh out of the hand of 2 
charioteer, 
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SECT TON 


1. 1 1 HE properties of a rational foul are, that 

it ſees itſelf, it regulates itſelf, it frames 
itſelf to its own mind, it reaps itſelf the fruit it 
produces; whereas the fruits of plants and ani- 
mals are reaped by others, It attains its own end 
and perfection, at whatever time life ceaſes; not like 
dancing or acting on the ſtage and the like, where 
the retrenchment of a part renders the whole piece 
imperfect; but in every part of its progreſs, and 
at whatever time death overtakes, it can fulfil its 
office, and compleat the work incumbent, ſo as 
to ſay, my buſineſs is done, I have obtained all 
that is mine. Moreover it ſcans the whole world, 
the void that ſurrounds, and the figure that 
bounds it. It ſtretches out into eternity, com- 
prehends the periodical regeneration of things, 
and conceives how poſterity will ſee nothing new, 
as neither thoſe who went before us ſaw any thing 
more than we; but that a man of forty years of 
tolerable underſtanding has in a manner ſeen a ſpe- 
cimen of all that ever was or ever will be, Other 
properties of a rational foul are love of our neigh- 
bour, truth, modeſty, and to hold nothing in 
higher eſteem than itſelf, The ſame properties 
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belong alſo to law, or the rule of juſtice, inſomuch 
that right reaſon and the rule of Juſtice differ in 
nothing from one another, 

2. Muſic, dancing, the gymnaſtic art, will ap. 
pear contemptible in thy eyes, if thou examineſt 
them in this manner. Break, for example, a piece 
of muſic into its ſeveral notes, and taking each 


note ſingly, aſk thyſelf, is it this that captivates 


thee? The very thought would raiſe thy diſdain. 
Juſt ſo it would happen with regard to every mo- 
tion and poſture in dancing and the gymnaſtic ex- 
erciſes. Accordingly let it be a general rule with 
thee to look into the particulars of things, in or- 
der to ſee how contemptible they are, when ſepa- 
rated from that virtue which gives them all their 
beauty and perfection. And finally apply the 
rule to the whole ſcene of human life. 

3- What a noble thing is a ſoul at all times 
ready to depart from the body ! whatever is to be 
the conſequence of its departure, whether extinc- 
tion, or diſſi pation, or a contiuuation of its exi- 
ſtence, But then this readineſs ſhould proceed 
from judgment, founded on reaſons drawn from 
the nature of the thing, and not, as with the Chri- 
ſtians, from meer obſtinacy and ſpirit of contra- 
dition ; and when the trial comes, ſhould be ac- 
companied with a rational and grave deportment, 
clcar' of all theatrical oſtentation, ſo as to certify 
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to by-ſtanders the ſincerity of thy profeſſion, and 
the genuine ſource of thy tranquillity. 

4. Have I done any thing for the public good ? 
Then there is ſomething done that is beneficial to 
me. Let this be a thought always at hand, and 
never ceaſe putting it in practice. 

5. What is thy buſinefs, thy profeſſion in life? 
It is to make thyſelf good. How is that effected? 
By imprinting indelibly on thy mind certain max- 
ims and opinions, ſome concerning univerſal na- 
ture, others concerning the peculiar conſtitution 
of human nature. 

6. Firſt tragedies were introduced as memori · 
als of human caſualties, and that it is natural for 
ſuch things to happen. Alſo that thoſe things, 
which entertain on the ſtage, might not be griev - 
ons and afflicting, when they happen on the the- 
atre of the world. For you ſee that ſo they muſt 
happen, and that thoſe who rend the ſkies with 
their exclamations addreſſed to heaven, neverthe- 
leſs muſt bear them. Moreover, theſe tragic po. 
ets have uttered ſome ſolid and uſeful ſayings; 
ſuch as, 

If I and my children are by the Gods * 

there is a regen for it. 
And, ; 

Tic madneſs to take offence at things, for of our 

anger they mals no account. 
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And, 

Life in its ſeaſon reap, as corn thou doſt in har. 

veſt. 

And others ſuch as theſe, After tragedy came 
the old comedy, by its magiſterial freedom and plain 
language, no unuſeful Monitor againſt pride and 
vanity. And with that view it was DioGeNnrts 
aſſumed the ſame freedom and acrimony of ſpeech, 
As to the ſucceeding middle and new comedy, to 
what other purpoſe they have been cultivated, 
than to a gradual improvement of the art of mi- 
micking, is not ſo clear. That ſome good things 
are ſaid by them alſo is not denied; but the que- 
ſtion is with regard to the whole ſtructure and re. 
preſentation of theſe dramatic pieces, what is the 
uſe and intention thereof ? 

7. Forget not the clear notion thou now haſt, 
that no condition of life is ſo fitted to the exerciſe 
of philoſophy, as that wherein thou now art. 

8. One branch torn from another cannot but 
be detached from the whole tree. Juſt ſo one 
man diſunited from another is fallen off from the 
whole ſociety. But then obſerve the difference; 
another breaks off the branch, whereas a man's 
ſeparation is his own act, when by hatred and a- 
verſion he disjoins himſelf from his neighbour, 
not aware that he cuts himſelf off at the ſame time 
from the whole community, After all it is a gift 
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beſtowed by Jove the author of ſociety; that a 
man may re-unite himſelf, and again become a 
member of the whole, to which he belongs. But 
then the longer and more frequent the ſeparation, 
the more difficult the reunion becomes; and let 
gardiners ſay what they will of the advantages of 
ingrafting, a grafted lip in this caſe is not like 
a ſhoot that never ſuffered a ſeparation from the 
ſtock whence it ſprung. 

9. Thou art to perſiſt in the natural coalition 
and intercourſe, which, as between the twigs of a 
tree, ſubſiſts between thee and other men : but 
as to ſentiment and opinion thou art by no means 
to conform thyſelf to them. 

10. As they, who oppoſe thy progreſs in the 
road of right reaſon, cannot turn thee out of the 
way ſo as to blemiſh the ſoundneſs of thy practice, 
ſo neither let them juſtle thee out of thy bene- 
volence towards them ; but maintain thy integrity 
with equal vigour in both caſes, that is, both in 
point of ſoundneſs of judgment and practice, and 
of meekneſs towards thoſe who endeavour to hin- 
der or moleſt thee For to give way to anger and 
indignation againſt them, is no leſs weakneſs than 
to depart from one's purpoſe, and be terrified in- 
to a compliance with them. Both are equally 
deſerters from their poſt, the one a coward, the 
other an alien to his natural friend and kinſman. 

Z 
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11, No particular nature is inferior to its cor- 
reſponding art, for the arts are but imitations of 
nature. If ſo, that moſt perfect and comprehen- 
ſive nature, which includes all others, cannot 
poſſibly come ſhort of the utmoſt ingenuity and 
contrivance of art. But all arts make the worſe 
for the uſe of the better, and parts for the uſe of 
the whole: and therefore, ſo does common na- 
ture. Here lies the fountain of juſtice, and from 
thence all other virtues are derived ; for juſtice 
cannot be maintained, if either we ſet our hearts 
on things indifferent, or allow ourſelves to be 
precipitant, and wavering, and obnoxious to er- 
ror and deluſion, 

1 2. Since thoſe things whereof the deſire or 
fear diſturbs thy tranquillity come not to thee, 
but thou in a manner goeſt to them, let alone but 
judging of them ; the things will lie quiet and not 
diſturb thee, and thou wilt be delivered from the 
neceſſity of being either on the purſuit or on the 

flight. | 

13. The roundneſs of a globe may be conſider- 
ed as an emblem of a ſoul that is wound up in it- 
ſelf, and neither graſps at any thing without, nor 
dwindles or ſinks inwards, but is illuminated with 
that light, whereby it ſees the truth of things, 
both within and without itſelf. 

14. Does one contemn me? Let him ſee to 
that : I will take care to do or ſay nothing wor- 
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thy of contempt. Does he hate me? That is his 
concern: mine is to be mild and benevolent to 
every body, and as to him in particular, ready to 
demonſtrate to him his error, not reproachfully, 
or as if I valued myſelf on bearing with him, but 
purely from a generous and diſintereſted concern 
for him, like the celebrated Procion, if he wag 


| ſincere and did not diſſemble Such ought to be 


the temper of the mind, and a man is not to 
let the Gods ſee him in a diſcontented grum- 
bling diſpoſition : for if thou acteſt agreeably to 
thy own naFure, what evil canſt thou ſuffer ? And 
wilt not thou, who art a man ſpecially deſtined to 
the public fervice, welcome every diſpenſation of 
univerſal nature ? | 

15. At the ſame time that they deſpiſe, they 
are flattering each other. At the ſame time that 
they are endeavouring to pain the pre-eminence, 


they make humble ſubmiſſions to one another. 


16. How nauſeous and fulſome is it for one to 
ſay to another, I deſign to deal ſincerely with 
thee! What meaneſt thou by a declaration, which 
if true is altogether uſeleſs and impertinent, Sin- 
cerity ſhews itſelf, it is engraven on the counte- 
Dance, and no ſooner ſettles in the heart, but is 
viſible in the eyes; as lovers read each others ſen- 
timents in their looks. In a word, a ſincere up- 
right man ſhould be like one that ſmells rank, in- 
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ſomuch that a by-ſtander, whether he will or not, 
muſt perceive him. Affected ſimplicity is a hidden 
dagger. Nothing is baſer than to deceive under 
the maſk of friendſhip. Avoid that above all things. 
The honeſt ſincere good-natured man has his cha- 
racter drawn in his countenance, and cannot paſs 
unobſerved, 

17. It is in thy own power to live moſt hap- 
pily, if thou wilt but be indifferent with regard 
to things that are indifferent. Now this in- 
difference will be acquired, if thou conſidereſt 
each particular thing, both ſeparately and as it 
ſtands related to the whole as part thereof; and 
remembereſt that none of them forces itſelf upon 
us, ſo as to compel us to be of the opinion we 
have concerning it, but that the thing itſelf lies 
ſtill, without the leaſt motion ; and that it is we 
ourſelves who are the authors of thoſe judgments, 
which either we might not have paſſed, or if al- 
lowed to paſs through inadvertency, we might 
have ſtraitway exploded Remember that the at- 
tention required is but for a little time, and death 
will ſoon put an end to all thy labours. After all, 
what difficulty is there in making one's ſelf eaſy 
with regard to theſe things? If they are according 
to nature, let them be matter of ſatisfaction and 
joy to thee, If contrary to nature, inquire what 
thou canſt do that is agreeable to thy own nature, 
and ſtudy to do it, although it ſhould be reckon- 
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ed mean and inglorious ; for that is not to hinder 
2 man from purſuing his own telicity. 

18, With regard to the nature of things, con- 
ſider whence every particular comes, what is the 
ſubje& matter thereof, what it changes into, what 
the qualities of it when changed, and that no e- 
vil is thereby done to it. With regard to the con- 
duct of life, conſider firſt, what is my relation to 
them, that we were made for. one another, that 
beiide the common relation, I was born to be their 
leader, as the ram in the flock, or the bull in the 
herd. Go back to the very origin of things, 
and draw thy concluſions from thence. If the 
world was not formed caſually by a concourſe of 
atoms, it is nature that orders every thing; if ſo, 
then the worſe are made for the better, and the 
better for one another, Secondly, what ſort of crea- 
tures they are at table, a bed, and other occaſi - 
ons, eſpecially with what notions and opinions 
they are poſſeſſed and actuated, and even theſe 
abſurdities with what pride and haughtineſs they 
are accompanied, "Thirdly, if what they do is 
right, there is no room for being offended; if 
wrong, it is plain they do it unwillingly, and 
through ignorance, For it is againſt the will of 
every ſoul to be deprived of truth, ſo likewiſe of 
that juſtice which conſiſts in regarding and deal - 
ing with every thing according to its worth. Ac. 
cordingly it grieves them to be called unjuſt, un- 
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grateful, covetous, and in a word to be charged 
with any vice that is inconſiſtent with good fel. 
lowſhip. Fourthly, that thou thyſelf doſt many 
things amiſs, and art juſt ſuch another; and 
though thou abſtaineſt from ſome tranſgreſſions, 
and through timidity, regard to reputation, or 
ſome ſuch faulty principle, art more reſerved than 
they, yet the vicious diſpoſition till lurks with- 
in thee. Fifthly, that thou art not even cer- 
tain whether they tranſgreſs or not, for many 
things ſeemingly vicious are done with a rational 
and upright intention, And in general, a great 
many things muſt be known before one can judge 
with certainty of another man's actions. Sixthly, 
that be thou ever ſo angry and diſcompoſed in 
mind, human life is but momentary, and in a lit- 
tle time thou art no more. Seventhly, that it is 
not other mens actions that moleſt us, for theſe 
exiſt only in the minds of the agents, but it is our 
own opinions that render us uneaſy, Away with 
theſe opinions then, and forbear judging of other 
mens actions as if they were evils to us, and then 
there will be no cauſe for anger or any other paſ- 
ſion, But how can I avoid paſſing that judgment? 
By conſidering that the actions of others impart 
no diſhonour or baſeneſs to thee. And it any 
thing was evil to a man but that which argues 
baſeneſs and diſhone!ty in himſelf, it would be im- 
poſlible for thee to avoid doing many things amils, 
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and becoming a robber and every thing that is bad. 
Eighthly, how much more direful are the conſe- 
quences of the anger and grief men ſuffer on ſuch 
occaſions, than are the things themſelves for which 
we are angry or grieve? Ninthly, that benevo- 
lence, if genuine and neither affected nor feigned, 
is invincible, and diſarms even the moſt inſolent 
and injurious perſon. For what can he do to 
thee, if thou perſevereſt in thy good-will towards 
him? And at the ſame time perhaps that he is 
contriving to do thee a miſchief, thou art mild- 
ly admoniſhing, and with all deliberation endea- 
rouring to reclaim him I would not have thee 


do ſo, my ſon—we were made for another pur- 


poſe lt is not me thou hurteſt, my ſon, but it 
is thyſelf, and fo forth: demonſtrating pertinent- 
ly and univerſally, that ſuch is really the caſe, 
and that neither bees nor any other herding ani- 
mals deal ſo with one another, This reproof 
muſt not be given ironically or reproachfully, but 
in a manner that ſavours of pure love and affecti- 
on, without any meaſure of ſharp and cutting 
raillery; nor with that bluſtering and imperious 
air, with which ſchoolmaſters correct their boys; 
nor with a view to gain the applauſe of by- ſtan- 
ders, but endeavouring to make only the perſon 
himſelf ſenſible of it, even if others ſhould be pre- 
ſent Remember theſe nine heads, as if they were 
ſo many gifts received from the muſes, and begin 
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at length to be a man before thou ceaſeſt to be an a- 
nimal. On the other hand, thou muſt be as much 
upon thy guard not to flatter them, as not to be an- 
gry at them; for both are inconſiſtent with good 
fellowſhip, and have a miſchievons tendency. For 
ſuppreſſing the eruptions of anger, this conſider. 


ation ſhonld be ready at hand, that to give way 


to rage and fury is by no means to act the manly 
part; on the contrary, the mild and gentle, as it 
is the moſt humane, ſo likewiſe is it the moſt maſ- 
culine: it is this quality, and not that of the 
wrathful and peeviſh man, which argues true for- 
titude and ſtrength of mind; for the nearer its 
affinity is to diſpaſſionateneſs, the cloſer connex- 
ion it has with ſtrength : and as grief argues 
weakneſs, ſo does anger; for in both caſes rea- 
ſon is wounded and flags. If thou haſt a mind 
for a tenth preſent, take this as from Aro Lo, 
the muſes preſident; to deſire that fools ſhould 
not act fooliſhly, or wicked men ſhould not tranſ- 
greſs, is downright madneſs : for it is to deſire an 
impoſſibility. And while thou acquieſceſt in their 
treſpaſſes againſt others, to claim an exemption 
for thyſelf is unconſcionable, and like the arro- 
gance of a tyrant. 

19. Thou oughteſt to be continually on the 
watch. againſt theſe four capital diſorders of the 
mind, And: whenever thou catcheſt any of them 
breaking in upon thee, ſtop its progreſs and expel 
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it directly, reaſoning thus with thyſelf on each 
of them reſpectively: this is a vain idle thought; 
this ſaps the foundation of ſociety; this thou 
art not going to ſay from the bottom of thy 
heart; for to ſpeak otherwiſe than ſincerely and 
from the heart, ſhould be reputed one of the 


greateſt abſurdities. The fourth is that, on oc- 


caſion whereof thou reproacheſt thyſelf, with any 


thing that argues a victory obtained over the di- 


viner part, by that ignoble and mortal part of the 
body and its groſſer pleaſures. 

20. Whatever is aerial and fiery in thy com po- 
ſition, notwithſtanding its natural tendency to 
mount upwards, yet in obedience to the law of 
univerſal nature, it is detained here below, in 
harmonious conjunction with that whole, whereof 
it isa part. In like manner, that which is ter- 
reſtrial and humid in the compoſition, tho' tend- 
ing downwards, yet ſtands erect and keeps a ſta- 
tion that is not natural to it, If thus the thought- 
leſs elements obey the laws that bind them into 
wholes, and in ſpite of their peculiar tendencies, 
maintain the poſt aſſigned them, until nature re- 


calls from thence, and ſounds to diſſolution ; is it 


not a direful caſe, that thy thinking part, and 

that alone, ſhould prove refractory, and grumble 

at its ſtation, even though no violence be done to 

it, nor any thing injoined but what is conſonant 
Aa 
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to its nature? Yet thus it is in fact, the thinking 
part rebels againſt the laws of union, and ſtrug- 
gles againſt the ſtream of fate: for acts of inju- 
ſtice and intemperance, the giving way to fear and 
ſorrow, are no moie nor leſs than ſo mauy acts of 
rebellion againſt nature. And for the mind to 
be diſſatisfied with any thing that happens, is 
plain deſertion from the poſt aſſigned it. For its 
conſtitution requires that willing ſubmiſſion to the 
Gods, wherein true holineſs and religion lies; no 
leſs than juſtice towards men : ſeeing that alſo 
comes under the head of good fellowſhip, and to 
ſpeak more preciſely, is even the elder brother of 
Juſtice, | 
21. Remember the ſtory of the field and houſ- 
hold mouſe, and the fright and flutter that the 
firſt was in, 

22, The opinions of the vulgar, SockaTEs 
uſed to call goblins and the bugbears of children, 

23. The Lacedzmonians at the public ſhews 
gave the ſhady ſeats to ſtrangers, and fate any 
where themſelves. 

24. Remember what SOCRATES ſaid to PER- 
DICCAS, on refuſing an invitation to live with 
him. Let me not periſh, ſaid he, in the vileſt 
manner ; I mean, receive favours and be unable 
to repay them, 

25. There was an inſcription at Epheſus, ad- 
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viſing to have always in view the life and charac- 
ter of ſome antient worthy. 

26. The Pythagoreans adviſed to look up to 
the heavens, as ſoon as we awake in the morning, 
to keep us in mind of beings that perform their 
offices always uniformly, and without the leaſt 
deviation; and of the order, the purity, the na- 
kedneſs conſpicuous in them; for the heavenly 
bodies have no veils to cover them. 

27. Remember what for a man was SOCRATES 
when he wrapt himſelf in a covering of ſheepſkin, 
after his wife XANT1PPE had run out of the 
houſe with his cloaths, and what he ſaid to his 
acquaintances aſhamed to ſee him in ſuch a dreſs, 
and endeavouring to get away from him. 

28. In reading and writing, thou muſt learn 
from and be directed by others, before thou pre- 
tendeſt to teach and direct. Much more does this 
hold true in the conduct of life. 

29. Thou wert born to be a ſlave, (ſays 
© one) for reaſon thou haſt none. 

30. My heart in ſecret ſmiled. 

31, © Virtue they taunt, and with harſh words 
e revile.” | | 

32. To fſeck green figs in winter denotes a 
mad man. Juſt is he who would have children 
when that ſeaſon of life is paſt, 

33. EricrErus ſecing a man fondly careſſing 
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his child, adviſed him to conclude with this re- 
flexion, to-morrow thou mayeſt die, But are 
not theſe words of bad portent ? Nothing, ſaid 
he, is of bad portent, that expreſſes any of na. 
ture's operations, Is it ominous and of bad por- 
tent to mention the gathering of the grapes ? 
Grapes are firſt ſour, then ripe, then dry, All 
is change, not into nothing, but into ſomething 
that does not now exiſt. 

34. It is a ſaying of ErIcr ETS, that no bo- 
dy can robe a man of his will. The ſame philo- 
ſopher, diſtinguiſhing all mental operation into 
three heads, lays down the following ſhort rules 
with regard to each, In judging of things, be 
wary and diſcreet; for to aſſent or diſſent right- 
ly, requires art and ſkill. In proceeding to action, 
take care to make allowance for obſtacles, and that 
the actions themſelves be ſocial, and according to 
the rule of fitneſs and proportion, With regard 
to deſire and averſion, extinguiſh the firſt intire- 
ly, and let the other fall only on ſuch things as 
are'in our own power. The bufineſs therefor, 
ſays he, is not about matters of {mall concero, 
but whether one is to be a madman or not, 

35. SOCRATES uſed to ſay, which would you 
have, ſouls rational or irrational ? Rational to be 
ſure, What ſort of rational, ſound or haughty ? 
Sound, Why not ſeek after them then ? Becauſe 
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we have them already, Why then do you quar- 
rel and fight with one another ? 

36, He who has not always one and the ſame 
aim in life, cannot be all his life-time one and the 
ſame himſelf, But the ſameneſs of aim is not 
ſufficient, unleſs it be alſo ſuch as it ought to be. 
For ſince all men have not the ſame opinion of every 
thing that is commonly eſteemed good, and agree 
only in thinking thoſe things good, which are 
{ubſervient to good fellowſhip, a man's chief end 
and aim ought to be the conſervation and advance- 
ment of ſocial and civil life; for if one has this 


end always in view, his actions will be uniform, 
and himſelf always the ſame. 


C30. T-LOM--XIE 


I, 1 T is thy own fault if thou haſt not every 

thing now, that thou wouldſt be glad to 
have at any time hence. The whole ſecret lies in 
this, to omit what is paſt, commit to providence 
what is to come, and direct the preſent according 
to holineſs and juſtice ; holineſs, by acquieſcing 
in thy lot, for nature produced it for thee, and 
thee for it; juſtice, by ſpeaking the truth freely 
and without reſerve, and doing what law and the 
reaſon or fitneſs of the thing itſelf requires. Let 
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not another's naughtineſs, or what he may think 
or ſay, be any hinderance to thee, nor even the 
feeling of that fleſhy maſs collected round thee; 
for that is no concern of thine, but of the thing 
itſelf which ſuffers. If thus when death approach - 
es, thou regardeſt ſolely that diviner part of thee, 
the Mind, overlooking all things elſe, and art not 
afraid of ceaſing to live, but of never beginning 
to live according to nature, thou wilt become at 
length a man worthy of the world that brought 
thee forth, and be no longer a ſtranger in thy own 
country, wondering at things that happen daily, 
and ſixing thy heart on things that are uncertain, 

1. God looks into the naked mind, without 
regarding the bodily ſhell, and all that maſs of 
filth belonging to it; for ſuch is the connexion 
between-his thinking part and thoſe ſtreams of 
thought which iſſue from it, that by it only he 
communicates with them, and them alone, If 
thou accuſomeſt thyſelf to do the ſame, thou 


wilt free thyſelf of great diſtraction: for he who 


regards not even the body itſelf, not to mention 
fame, dreſs, habitation, with ſuch other trappings 
and icenery, muſt be entirely at his leiſure, 

3. Thou conſiſteſt of three things, body, ſoul, 
and mind. The laſt is properly thine, The reſt 
are thine only in ſo far as they are committed to 
thy care. If therefor thou ſeparateſt from thyſelf, 
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thar is from thy mind, what others ſay or do, 
what thyſelf haſt ſaid or done, what future pro- 
ſpects are apt to diſcompole thee, whatever inde- 
pendent on thee, concerns theſe acceſſary parts of 
thyſelf, the body and its vital ſoul, and in gene- 
ral whatever depending on external cauſes goes a- 
long with the ſtream of fate, ſo that the thinking 
power detached from things without, and diſen- 
gaged from the collateral power of fate, enjoys it» 
ſeif in acting juſtly, ſpeaking truly, and well- 
coming all events; if thou ſeparateſt I ſay the 
mind from all its foreign and adventitious attach- 
ments, from things paſt and things to come, mak- 
ing thyſelf like what EMPEDOCLEs calls a globe 
exact and whirling round with glee, ſtudying on- 
ly how to employ that lite which thou haſt, that 
is, the time preſent, thou mayeſt paſs through the 
remainder of life quietly and magnanimouſly, and 
with full ſatisfaction to thyſelf, until the very laſt 
moment, 

4. I have often wondered how it is that a man 
loves himſelf better than another, and yet makes 
leſs account of his own opinion concerning him- 
{elf than he does of another's. For ſuppoſing 
ſome God or ſome grave prudent man was to take 
one under his inſpection, and commanded him to 
diſcover every thought that enters his mind, how 
ſoon he is conſcious of it to himſelf; he could 
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not bear the reſtraint not for one day Thus we 
ſtand more in awe of our neighbovrs, and what 
they think of us, than we do of ourſelves, 

5s. How comes it that the Gods, having ordered 
all things well, and with ſuch marks of tender- 
neſs for the human race, ſhould commit this one 
overſight, that there being ſome men of true 
worth and probity in the world, men of intercouſe 
with heaven, and who by a holy life, and conſtant 
practice of ſacred rites, have contracted an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the deity, that theſe men 
ſhould be totally extinguiſhed by death, ſo as ne- 
ver to exiſt again? But if the caſe is really ſo, 
thou muſt know that the Gods wauld have order- 
ed it otherwiſe, if it had been fit ſo to do: for 
if the thing had been fit, it would have been 
poſlible ; and if it had been ſuitable to na- 
ture, it would have proceeded frum nature, 
But as it has not proceeded from nature, ſup- 
poſing that to be the caſe, thou mayeſt aſſure 
thyſelf that it ought not to have been otherwiſe, 
and is right juſt as it is, For that the Gods are 
good and juſt, is evident from allowing thee thus 
to argue and debate the point of right with them; 
and if they are ſo, it is impoſſible that any thing 
unjuſt or unreaſonable could have eſcaped them in 
the conſtitution of the world. 


6. Deſpair not preſently of being able to do a- 


ny thing that is fit to be done: for cuſtom makes 
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things eaſy, which at firſt ſeem impracticable: 
the left-hand, tho' weak and aukward in other re- 
ſpects, holds the bridle better than the right, be- 
cauſe it is accuſtomed to it. 

7. Remember theſe following particulars. In 
what habit of body and frame of mind death 
ought to find thee. The ſhortneſs of life, The 
immenſe gulph of eternity paſt, and of the eter- 
nity to come, The frailty and weakneſs of the 


material principle of every thing, conſidered in 


itſelf abſtractly from the ſubjected matter. The 
end or intention of human actions. What pain 
is, and what pleaſure is, what death is, and what 
fame is. Who is the man that diſtracts himſelf 
with care and anxiety, and allows himſelf no lei- 
ſure. How no man is moleſted by another. That 
all is but opinion, and fancy governs the world. 

8. With regard to the uſe of his maxims or 
principles, a man ſhould be like a boxer, and not 
a gladiator, The one lays by his ſword, and 
takes it up again; the other carries his fiſt always 
with him, and has no more to do but clench it. 

9. Look into things themſelves, diſtinguiſhing 
between, and conſidering apart, their matter, their 
form or active principle, and their end. 


10, Conſider that the power a man has to do 


nothing but what God will approve, and to wel- 
come every thing that God diſpenſes, is no {mall 
B b 
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matter, for it is all he wants to be able to conform 
himſelf to the order of nature, | 

11, The Gods are never to be complained of, 
for they never err willingly or unwillingly. Nor 
are men to be complained of, for they err not 
willingly, Therefor thou oughteſt never to com- 
plain at all. 

12, How ridiculous is it and how much like a 
ſtranger in the world, to wonder at any thing that 
happens in it. 

13. Either fate, or providenee, or chance go- 
verns the world. The firſt is abſolute neceſſity 
of exiſtence, according to which one thing flows 
from another in an unalterable order. The ſe- 
cond ſuppoſes deſign and contrivance, with the 
ſuperintendency of ſome mind or minds that are 
beneficent, merciful and placable. The third 
ſuppoſes the world and the affairs of the world to 
be a meer heap of confuſion without any order or 
government. If fate bears ſway, and every thing 
muſt be as it it, why doſt thou ſtrive againſt it ? 
If a merciful providence ſuperintends, endeavour 
to make thyſelf worthy of the divine favour. If 
all is but a confuſed medley without order and 
government, be contented that in the midſt of 
ſuch a tempeſt, thou haſt within thyſelf a mind 
ſufficient to direct and govern thee ; a mind, that 
when the tempeſt rages, ſtands unſhaken and 
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firm as a rock; while the fleſh, the vital ſoul, 
and the like, muſt yield to the violence of the 
ſtorm, and are conſtrained to become the ſport of 
the waves, Does not a burning lamp ſend forth 
its light, until the very moment it goes out? And 
ſhall truth, and juſtice, and temperance, vaniſh 
out of thee, before thou art extinguiſhed ? 

14. When thou fancieſt that one has done a- 
miſs, reaſon thus with thyſelf. How do I know 
that it was amiſs? And if it was ſo, his own conſci- 
ence has condemned him, and he has ſuffered for 
his folly, as effect ually as a madman who ſcratch- 
es and tears his own face. Conlider moreover, 
that to deſire that a fool ſhovld not err, is like 
deſiring that the fig tree ſhould not convey ſap to 
its own fruit, that children ſhould not cry, that 
horſes ſhould not neigh, or the like neceſſary ef- 
fects (ſhould not follow their cauſes. While a man 
is under the influence of a perverſe diſpoſition, 
how is it poſſible for him to do what is right? 
Cure the diſpoſition therefor if thou canſt, or 
bear with its effects, 

15. If a thing is not fit to be done, do it not; 
if it is not true, {ay it not. For thy purpoſe 
ſhould be, to act always with a view to the na- 
ture of things, and to look into every object that 
ſtrikes the imagination, ſo as to ſee what it is re- 
ally and preciſely in itſelf, to unfold and lay open 
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the nature thereof, diſtinguiſhing and conſidering 
apart its active principle, its material ſubject, and 
the extent of its duration, or the time wherein it 
"mult ceaſe to be. 

16. Be ſenſible at laſt that there is ſomething 
in thee of a more excellent and divine nature, 
than that which is the ſource of thy paſſions, aud 
in general than all that which moves thee like a 
puppet, and is meer machinery in thy conſtituti- 
on. How ſtands this mind of thine affected at 
this preſent time? Is there any fear, any ſuſpici- 
on, any hankering, or any ſuch other diſorder ? 

17. In the firſt place, thou art to do nothing 
at random and without an aim, And in the next 
place, thy aim is to be no other than the main. 
tainance of good fellowſhip. 

18. Remember that ere long, thou, and every 
man alive, and every thing thou ſeeſt, will be no 
more; for it is the nature of every thing to be 
changed, altered, and deſtroyed, to the end that 
others may ſucceed them. 

19. Opinion is every thing, in fo far as a man's 
opinion of a thing is that which makes it either 
good, evil, or indifferent to him, Now it is in 
thy power to rectify thy opinions of things. Lay 
aſide then that falſe and moleſting opinion of any 
thing being an evil to thee, that proceeds not 
from thy own will; and thy caſe will be like that 
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of one who has weathered the point of a bay, and 
has got into ſmooth water and ſtill air, under co 
ver of the land. 

20. Any ſingle action ceaſing in due feaſon is 
not the worſe for having ceaſed, nor does the a- 
gent by that ceſſation only ſuffer any evil, In 
like manner, that whole ſeries of action called life, 
if it ceaſes in due ſeaſon, is not the worſe for that 
ceſſation ; and no more can the perſon himſelf 
who ceaſes to live be ſaid to ſuffer any evil. Now 
the due ſeaſon and boundary of life is that which 
nature aſſigns to it, ſometimes the particular na- 
ture of the perſon whole life is ſo bounded, as 
when one dies of old age, but always and in eve- 
very caſe the nature of the univerſe, whole parts 
inceſſantly changing, the whole ſyſtem continues 
always in full vigour and perfection. Moreover, 
whatever contributes to the carrying on the work 
of the univerſe is honeſt and comely, and for that 
reaſon alſo the ceaſing to live, is not an evil, con- 
ſidering that no baſeneſs or diſhoneſly can belong 
to a thing, that depends not in our own choice, 
and is not inconſiſtent with good fellowſhip. On 
the contrary, death is a thing really good, as be- 
ing a thing ſeaſonable, ſubſervient, and congru- 
ous to the univer e. Accordingly, he who goes 
along with God, and tunes his will into harmony 
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with the courſe of things, may be ſaid to play in 
concert with the deity, 

21, Theſe three things ſhould be always in rea- 
dineſs. Firſt, in action to do nothing at random, 
nor otherwiſe than juſtice itſelf would have done 
it: and as to the events of the world, to remem- 
ber that they proceed either from chance or pro- 
vidence ; it from chance, that thou art not to com- 
plain of them; if from providence, that thou art 
not to find fault with them, Secondly, what e- 
very thing is in its elementary ſtate until vivifica- 
tion, and from vivification until it gives up the 
ghoſt ; of what compounded, and into what it is 
reſolved. Thirdly, if raiſed above the clouds, 
thou wert to behold from on high the affairs of 
men, what vaſt variety wouldſt thou perceive, 
while at the ſame time the adjacent inhabitants of 
the air, and upper ther, are under thy eye? And 
that rake this flight as often as thou wilt, the 
proſpect. will be {till the ſame : thou wilt ſee how 
uniformly things revolve, how ſhort is their du- 
ration, and after all, how great the pride of puny 
mortals. 

22. Reject that falſe opinion of things not in 
thy on power being either good or evil, and thy 
ſalvation is wrought, Now reject it thou may- 
eſt; for who can hinder thee ? 

23. When thou art diſcontented with any 
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thing, thou haſt forgot that every thing proceeds 
from, and is according to the laws of the univer- 
ſal nature. Alſo that the fault is another's, and 
moreover, that things always-did, ever will, and 
do now every where go on in the ſame train. Alſo 
how great a man's affinity is to the whole human 
race, not as partaker with them of blood or ſeed, 
but of mind and underſtanding. Thou haſt for- 
got allo that every man's mind is a God, a ſtream 
flowing from that fountain. That nothing is pro- 
perly a man's own, but that child, body, and the 
vital ſoul itſelf proceeds from thence. That all is 
but opinion, and every thing is with regard to us 
what we fancy it to be. That the preſeat mo- 
ment is all a man lives, and all that he loſes when 
he comes to die. 

24. Think often of thoſe whoſe hearts have on 
occaſion burned with anger and indignation ; of 
thoſe who by their great exaltation and ſplendor 
of their name, by the weight of their diſtreſſes 
and misfortunes, by the fury of their enmities and 
hatreds, or by any other ſuch caſualties have ſig- 
nalized themſelves. Then put the queſtion to 
thyſelf, where now are all theſe things? Meer 
ſmoke, and duſt, and a tale, or not even ſo much 
as a tale. Let the conſideration alſo of every 
thing that comes under the following head accom- 


pany the foregoing ; as for example, Fasrus 
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CAaTULINUS retired to a country ſeat, Lucius 
Evevs and STERTINIUS' in Baiæ, TIBERIUS 
in Caprea, and VELIvs:Rurvus, and in general 
all thoſe whimſical diſguſts and attachments which 
men are apt to have to ſome particular things. 
How mean and contemptible are all ſuch fond 
conceits, and diſtinctions between things whoſe 


difference lies only in fancy! and how much more 


is it like a man of ſenſe to employ the talent gi- 
ven us, and: manage the lot which has fallen to 
our ſhare, with juſtice, moderation, and reſigna- 
tion to the Gods! The pride that is founded on 
fantaſtical humility is of all others the moſt into- 
lerable. 


25. To thoſe who aſk where haſt thou ſeen 


the Gods, or whence concludeſt thou their exi- 
ſtence, that thou ſhouldſt thus worſhip them? it 
may be anſwered, fiiſt, that they are viſible to 
the eyes; and then, ſecondly, that I honour my 
own ſoul even tho' I never ſaw it. After the 
fame manner I believe that the Gods exiſt, and re- 
vere them from what I feel of their power. 

26, A man's ſalvation lies in this, to have an 
exact and perfect knowlege of every thing, what 
its material and what its active principle, to ad- 
here ſtrictly to juſtice in his actions, and to truth 
in his words. What more is wanting but to en- 
joy life in an uninterrupted courſe of good action, 
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exhibiting one on the back of another, without 
the leaſt intermiſſion ! 

27. The light of the ſun is but one, though 
it be disjoined by walls, mountains, and a thou- 
ſand other things. There is but one common 
ſubſtance, though it be diverſified by the proper 
qualities of numberleſs bodies. There is but one 
intelligent ſoul, though it ſeems alſo to be diſt i> 
buted among innumerable natures, whereof each 
nas its proper bounꝗds. There is but one intelli- 
gent ſoul, though it ſeems alſo to be diſtributed 
among numberleſs individuals. Now of theſe ge- 
neral ingredients in the compoſition of particular 
beings, the vital and ſubſtantial parts, though 
they have not properly ſpeaking any mutual per- 
ception or ſocial intercourſe, are notwithſtanding 
united into particular ſy ſtems, by means of thought 
ſuperadded to them, and by that mutual attracti- 
on or gravitation which obtains between things 
of a ſimilar nature. But on the other hand, the 
intelligent principle has a peculiar correſpondence 
with its own kind, and ſuch a fellowſhip as no- 
thing from without can interrupt or disjoin. 

28. What art thou ſollicitous about? ls it to 
prolong life only? But what more is life than 
feeling, thinking, moving, ſpeaking, filling and 
emptying ? Does any of theſe things merit thy 
concern, or are they not rather things of no value 
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and importance? If ſo, betake thyſelf to that 
which is the true end of life, that is, to be obſe- 


quious to God and reaſon, Now it is repugnant. 


to the honour due to God and reaſon, to grumble 
becauſe one is by death deprived of ſuch things, 

29, What a {mall part of infinite duration is 
allotted to every individual! for juſt raiſing its 
head above water, it plunges again into the ocean 
of eternity. How ſmall a part of the univerſal 
ſubſtance ! How ſmall a part of the univerſal ſoul ! 
How ſmall a clod of the whole earth is enough 
for thee to crawl on! Conſidering all theſe things 
be no otherwiſe high minded, than ſo as to do 
what thy own nature requires, and to bear what 
common nature diſpenſes, The whole lies in this, 
what uſage and treatment the mind gives to itſelf ; 
for all other things are but droſs and vapour, be 
they matter of choice or not. 

30. To conſider that even men, who placed 
their happineſs and miſery in pleaſure and pain, 
have nevertheleſs made no account of death, is a 
ſtrong incitement to the contempt thereof. To 
the man who places his happineſs in acting accord- 
ing to the rule of fitneſs and right reaſon. with- 
out regarding how many actions he exhibits, and 
how long he continues a ſpectator of the world, 
to ſuch a man death has nothing terrible. Thou 
haſt been a member of this great commonwealth ; 
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if for fifty years or five only where is the difference 
to thee? The adminiſtration of this common» 
wealth has no reſpe& of perſons ; what hardſhip 
doſt thou {ſuffer then, ſince it is no tyranny or 
corrupt judgment that diſmiſſes thee, but nature 
herſelf which called thee in, as if the director of 
the ſtage ſhould diſcharge the actor, whom he 
employed to act a certain part. But of the five 
acts, ſays one, I have only gone through three. 


Well replied as an actor on the ſtage, but in the 


affair of life three acts make the whole piece: for 
the perfection of the piece was determined by that 
ſame cauſe, which at firſt compounded and now 
diſſolves thee; in neither of which thou thyſelf 
haſt any hand. Go off then meekly, for the diſ- 
miſſer bears no malice, 
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